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BRITISH AGGRESSION IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Tue Mosquito question is yet unsettled. The basis of the settlement, 
as far as the present imperfect arrangement is entitled to the name, is 
disgraceful to American statesmanship, or indicative of American 
treachery, in the sentiments of the officials to whose hands the fate, 
fortunes and honor of the republic are committed. That there is abun- 
dant evidence of contemptible incapacity and ignorance, or of criminal in- 
difference to the highest interests of the Union, in the late halting, and 
truckling, and crooked diplomacy of the Government, will sufficiently ap- 
pear from a recapitulation of its leading facts. ‘These we mean to submit 
to the people of the States in their sovereign capac ity. But as the ques- 
tion, now more immediately in issue, is of a correlat character ; and as 
it moreover involves important considerations historical. statiot! al, 
juridical and international, it is indispensable to present to our readers 
a condensed resumé of the successive aggressions by art En glan d has 
acquired her present foothold in Mosquito, Belize and Costa Rica, whereby 
she assumes the control and protectorship of the great projected “ high- 
way of nations,” and dictates such modifications of a treaty between the 
United States and the republic of Nicaragua as may suit her own haughty 
pretensions. It seems to be no longer agitated, whether she shal! continue 
to protect the squi alid nationality of some few hundred illegitimate sava- 
ges, born of indiscriminate cone bin: we, and le sprous from a commixture 
of every impure blood, to whom she alternately administers crowns, 
Christianity and Jamaica rum; or whether she shall, by her agents, in- 
flame international strife between Costa Rica and Nicaragua, or maintain 
her fraudulent hold of Belize; but whether she shall not dictate the terms 
of an international treaty, solemnly sanctioned by the Government of 
Nicaragua and our own. ‘The former questions would seem to be only 
incidental now, and entitled to review as ancillary to the hold which Bri- 
tain has obtained, and by which she justifies her insulting pretensions. 
But, considered even in that view, it will be seen that every one of them 
comes within the range of the future action and decision of the republic, 
unless she shall be so far betrayed as to abdicate her functions of Govern- 
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ment, and confer on an English plenipotentiary the power to ratify or re- 
ject her treaties of amity and commerce with other American nations. 
For it is scarcely concealed that Mr. Bulwer’s object, i in seeking to modify 
the tertns of the Nicaragua treaty, is to justify his Government in giving 
a construction to the Clayton treaty, which no American of any party would 
accept when that treaty was ratified. 

We now proceed with our historical sketch. Nicaragua was discovered 
by Columbus, and taken possession of by him in the name of the crown 
of Spain. It is a singular fact, that this possession was formally taken of 
the Atlantic coast; and the extension of the settlement to the shores of 
the Pacific was only an assertion of the right acquired by the title claimed 
over the now disputed territory of Mosquito. Local advantages deter 
mined the choice of the settlers, but the right over the whole country re 
mained undivided and indisputable. The claim of England to Virginia 
was not more settled or sacred than that of Spain to Central America, from 
shore to shore. England’s assertion now is, that the Mosquito country 
was always free; that the Indians of the coast never recognized the au 
thority of Spain. No doubt they did not; and if the recognition of the 
Indians be requisite, what valid title to one spot of the American conti 
nent is in existence? Either the assertion of Lord Palmerston is a wilful 
falsehood, or the title of England to Canada and Oregon is a fraudulent 
usurpation. Discovery is the only title to land in America, as between 
the different E urope an nations. This doctrine has been sole mnly afliirmed 
by courts of justice, recognized in international treaties, and sanctioned by 
all E uropean Governments, Upon it rests the claim of those Goyern- 
ments to the sovere ign dominion of the discovered countries, subje t only 
to the bare occupancy of the Indians. How far the denial of their right 
was a usurpation, this is not the place to discuss, But be it robbery or 
justice, it was a common bond between the nations of Europe. An able 
judge, pre-eminent in learning, and distinguished for an everlasting attach 
ment to the British constitution, thus enumerates it : 

“The different nations of Europe claimed and exercised the power to 
grant the soil while yet in possession of the natives. * * * That right ne 
ver has been doubted, and any attempt of others to intrude, would be 
considered an aggression which would justify war,”* 

When Lord Palmerston denies this, which he daringly does, he not along 
controverts the solemn decision of a great jurist, but questions the con- 
stitution of his country, and falsifies her sovereign claim to the colonies 
she has lost, and those she has preserved. But in this case a broader 
fraud was needful, and Lord Palmerston is not the man to stumble at it. 
He not only had to trample on the law, and the rights of — nations. 
but on the pledged faith and honor of his own. 

Of the dominion of Spain over the Mosquito te rritory, here is his Lord- 
ship’s emphatic repudiation : 

“But I deny totally and entirely that Spain had any right to the Mos 
quito territory. On the contrary, the King of the Mosquitos has, from a 
very early pe riod in the hist tory of Americe “a, been an independent ruler « : 
a separate territory, and he has been invariably upheld and acknowledge 
by the Government of Great Britain.” 


* Chief Justice Marshall, in Johnson vs. McIntosh, 8 Wheaton. 
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His lordship innocently professes his ignorance of the time and manner 
in which Mosquito land associated itself with the destiny of England. 
Hear what he says: 

** At what time, and in what manner, the connection between Great Bri- 
tain and the Mosaurro Nation first began, is not well known; but it is 
certain, and on record, that while the Duke of Albemarle was Governor of 
Jamaica, the Mosquito Indians made a formal cession of the sovereignty of 
their country to the King of England; and that, in consequence of that 
cession, the Chief of the Mosquitos received his appointment as Kine, by 
a commission given him by the Governor of Jamaica, in the name and on 
behalf of the King of England.” 

This statement is confused, and confused evidently by design. His 
lordship’s aim is two-fold. He desires to base English pretensions on a 
remote fact, the date of which he purposely involves in obscurity ; and 
lest it may turn out untrue, or appear a swindle, or be denied as utterly 
invalid and preposterous, he takes shelter in what is ealled pre scription,” 
But these diff rent claims conflict, and not only contradict one another, 
but contradict the indefinite allegation in. the above denial of Spanish 
Poe 
aGomimion, 

If the idea conveyed in the allegation—*“ that there was, from the ear- 
liest history of America, a Mosquito King upheld and recognized by 
Great Britain”—be true, then the king-making of the Duke of Albemarle 
must be regarded by [grd Palmerston himself as a juggle. If, on the 
other hand, that performance was genuine, however patent an absurdity, 
then the idea of a prescriptive state and monarch, was an impudent 
and wilful fabrication. The assumption that the connection com- 
menced in times of which there is no*record, and the story of the 
king-making, cannot both be true; one or other must be untrue. We 
scarcely think his lordship believed either. He used both in the hope 
that two lies, like two negatives, would destroy one another. 

If his lordship spoke of the character of the connection instead of its 
commencement, he could be more precise. ‘That the intercourse was il- 
licit, in the most degrading and damnable sense of the word, there is suffi- 
cieut historical testimony. It was the intercourse of lawless buccaneers 
with savage prostitutes. From that intercourse has sprung Lord Pal- 
merston’s “ Mosquito Nation,” worthy of a designation in capitals in his 
diplomatic note. 

Having tested his lordship’s position by himself, let us now test them 
by the solemn acts of his government and nation. But first we give one 
brief extract to establish the actual relation that existed between England 
and the Mosquito Territory. We quot } from a Dutch pl ate who wrote 
in 1670: 


‘The Kings of Spain have on several occasions sent their Ambassadors to the 
Kings of Englaad to complain of the molestations and troubles these pirates have 
caused on the coasts of America, even in the calm of peace. It hath always 
been answered— 

“+ That such men did not commit these acts as subjects of his Majesty, and 
that therefore his Catholic Majesty might proceed against them as he should 
think proper, and it was adjoyned that the King of England never gave any 
commission to those of Jamaica to commit hostilities against the subjects of his 
Catholic majesty.’” 
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The war of 1739 was the natural result of the piracies above described. 
It was long and bloody. The treaty of peace concluded in 1763 contains 
the following stipulation, which distine ily confirms the statement of the 
Dutch historian. Englan: 











“That His Britannic Majesty shall cause to be demolished all the fortifications 
which his subjects shall have erected on the Bay of Honduras and other places 
in the Territory of Spain, in that part of the world, within four months.” 


Spain guarantees in the same article, that British subjects should not be 
molested, under any pretence, in their place, of cutting logwood. 

The fortifications were demolished, but the turbulence of the settlers 
was unchecked, until some of them were seized and transported as pirates 
and smugglers in 1779. 

Another war followed in 1780, which was terminated in 1785, when a 
definitive treaty of peace was concluded at Versailles. The foliow ing is 
one of its main stipulations : 


‘That the intention of the two high contracting parties being to prevent as 
much as possible all causes of complaint and misunderstanding heretofore occa- 
sioned by the cutting of wood, and several English settlements having been 
formed and extended under that pretence upon the Spanish Continent, it is ex- 
pressly agreed, that his Britannic Majesty’s subjects shall have the right of cutting 
logwood in the district called Belize, (designated by limits in the treaty,) and his 
Catholic Majesty assures them of all that is expressed in the present article, 
provided that this shall not be considered as derogating in any wise from his 
rights of sover retgnty. Therefore, all the English who may be dispersed im any 
other parts, 2 whether on the Spanish Continent, or any island whatever depende nt 
thereon, and for whatever reason*it might be, without ¢ xception, shall retire within 
the district above described. 








England, according to the testimony of her own favorable historian, 
having become aware of the “ impolicy” of her first abandonment of her 
prey, resolved to regain by intrigue and evasion, what she failed to main- 
tain by the strong hand. She did not retire within Belize. On the con- 
trary, her freebooters made new and extensive settlements, especially on 
the “ Mosquito Territory,” no longer on pretence of eutting wood, but on 
pretence that it was not included in the Spanish Continent—an allegation 
precisely of the same import and truth, as would be a denial that Minne- 
sota was on the United States Continent. 

This assumption led to a further misunderstanding, and a definitive 
treaty, ratified in 1786. By that treaty England thus binds herself’: 


























‘* His Britannic Majesty’s subjects, and the other colonists who have enjoyed 
the protection of England, shall evacuate the Territory of the Mosquitos, as well 
as the Continent in general, and the islands adjacent, without exception.” 





This was the last time England pledged her faith on this subject, and 
consequently it was the last time she perjured it. 

Let us here repeat Lord Palmerston’s assertion—“ J? is clearly estab- 
lished that the Mosquito Territory is, and for centuries has been, a separate 
state, distinct from the American possessions of Spain.” We hesitate to 
characterize this most extraordin: wy allegation. Language does not sup- 
ply a designation for its recklessness. Made in the face of those solemn 
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instruments, executed by his lordship’s predecessor in the name and on 
behalf of his nation, and made with the full consciousness of their exist- 
ence and import, (for he appeals to, to falsify them,) it bespeaks an auda- 
city in untruth irrecon@lable to any motive of human action short of down- 
right infatuation. 

We pause a little to recapitulate. 

First—We have the evidence of history that England disavowed those 
king-making pirates who infested the dominions of his Catholic Majesty. 

Seco vdly—W e have her engagement that the fortifications erected by her 
licensed plunderers should be demolished, on the condition that the Eng lish 
woul be allowed to cut logwood on the Spanish coast. 

Thirdly—This engagement having been violated, we have it covenanted 
between the two kingdoms twenty years after , that the English should 
—— themselves within the limits of Bi lized efined in the treaty, where 
they were to acquire no further right than that of occ upancy. The »y ind 
them a s to retire from every other part of the Spanish continent and 
adjacent islands. 

Foua th 'y~—In defiance of this covenant they continued their depredations, 

n the shameless and preposterous pretence, that the Mosquito territory 
; not a portion of the Spanish continent. In the treaty w hich this eva- 
ade necessary, England’s bad faith was at last chained. We are 

| to reproduce the stipulation, it is so express, so unmistakable, 

rnant an evidence of the pe rjury it meant to check, and the indis- 

le right it was intended to ¢ tab lish. Read it, who can, and Say 

one word of Lord Palmerston’s assertion is not knowingly untrue. 


) 
] 


; Britannic Majesty’s subjects, and the other colonists who have enjoyed the 
tion of England, shall evacuate the territory of the Mosquitos, as well as 
ntinent in general, and the islands adjacent, without exception.” 


‘To this engagement was set the seal of England; to it was pledged the 
faith of England’s monarch through the signature of his minister; and it 
ikes not only for British subjects, but for all who claimed the pro- 
ion of Britain, to evacuate the Mosquito territory. Yet Lord Palmer- 
erts that the separate and distinet independence of the Mosquito 
ry, “ Mosquito Nation” and “ Mosquito King,” was clearly estab- 
‘that they had co-existed with Spanish dominion, and were never 
subject to it, and that they were always Ors i by Great Britain. The 
treaty does not contain a word of the “ Mosquit » King,” nor a stipulation 
guaranteeing the maintenance of his crown nd dig it to that great po- 
tenta of history 5 none for the integrity of the “ Mosquito Nation,” none 
for that separate ‘* Mosquito State,” which flourish so cot ispic pny a in 
his lordship’s despatch; not even the bare mention of their names 
On the contrary, the British, and all whom they abetted, were ‘to 


ii ¢ 


evacuate the said “Srarz” and “Nation,” and utterly repudiate, aban- 
don and deny the said “ Krye.” One stipulation there was: not that 
the king or nation or state should be recognized, but that Spain would 
not exercise any cruelty towards the revolted Mosquito Indians who 
had taken part with England in the war just then terminated. Over 
this stipulation his lordship pauses and triumphs. Lo! he says, “ there 
is an act of substantial protectorship.” Yes, truly, over a‘ ‘ King,”—not 
even named; over a “ Nation,” the idea of which is scouted, and a “ State” 
abandoned and evacuted for ever. 


REIN 


PO A OF Strade 


wehtx: 
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Ah, my lord, if this be the reasoning which compelled the concessions 
of the C layt on Treaty, all we can say is, that your plenipotentiary’s suavity 
must be invincib ly seductive, for if addressed to a ragged urchin from 
one of our ward schools, he would laugh in your face for a fool or a 
blower. Possibly his lordship may remember, that when the British Par- 
liament were compelled to repe al the American Stamp Act, with much 
inflated pomp they passed a resolution, declaring that they “had, and of 

right ought to have, the power to bind the colonies in all cases whatso- 
ever ;” thus recording in the same breath their own defeat, and a swagg 
ing persistence in a proposition at once impotent and untrue. His “ 
tectorship” is an act somewhat of the same kind. 

It will be remembered that the right acquired by the British in 
was only a bare right of occupancy, subject to the unrestrict ben reignt) 
of Spain. When that title was evic ted, the title of the occu pants was 
evicted with it ; the British, however, still hold the territory, which is of con 
siderable extent and value, upon no higher or other Pp lea than the ability y 
of the owners to disp ossess them. But its occupation is only as ortant 
to our present inquiry, in so far as it afforded a safe and conv: en nt theatre 
for the infamies medit ited and practised against the State of Nicaragua 

The Mosquito dyni asty seems to have been broken an a aoe ! 
the minds of the British for a long series of years after the treaty af 
Nor even after the claims of that house were revived, do oe 
have received the undivided allegiance of the British cabal. 
ant of Rob Roy, Sir Gregor M‘Gregor, assumed sovereign 
some huts on the Mosquito coast. The history of his reign is not 
tant. It was short and disastrous, But the struggle with Spain, a 
more bloody struggle between the new republics, afforded tim 
portunity for British diplomacy. One, two and three heirs of th 
dynasty were brought and crowned at Belize, in the midst of a | 
mous debauch, of which we give one sample, from Dunn's ¢ 
America. Dunn writes as an Englishman: 


** Before, however, his chiefs could swear allegiance to their monarc! 
necessary that they should profess Christianity ; and, accordingly, v 
be it recorded, they were baptized, ‘in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Ghost.’ They displayed total ignorance of the meaning of this ceremon: 
when asked to give their names, took the titles of Lord Rodney, Lord Nelson, or 
some other celebrated officer, and seemed grievously disappointed when told that 
they could only be baptized by simple Christian names. 

«« After this solemn mockery was concluded, the whole assembly adjourned to 
a large school-room to eat the coronation dinner, when these poor ci cot 
all intoxicated with rum; a suitable conclusion to a farce as b! 
wicked as ever disgraced a Christian country.” 


The port of San Juan, as its name attests, is of Spanish origin. 
establishment of the independence of Central America, the fed 
ment had a fortification and custom port there. It belo 
recognized as part of, the state of Nicaragua, during the 
republic. W hen Nicaragua became independent and 
undisputed possession of it. His Lordship asserts that 
bly only in 1856. She could not seize it sooner, for she h 
existence, and the force was only such as was necessary to maintai 
regulations, 
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These facts are indisputable. The right of Nicaragua to the port was 
recognized by Great Britain herself, in a solemn and terrible formula. She 
claimed certain debts alleged to be due to British subjects by the state of 
Nicaragua, In pursuance of this demand, she twice bl ( kaded the port of 
San Juan, in 1842 and in 1844. The diplomatic declaration of the block- 
ade was, that “the port of San Juan de Nic ragua Was blockaded,” &e. 
op very name of the port used in this formula of war, is abundant proof 

f Engl: and’ s recognition of Nicaragua’s title. Lord Palmerston improves 
on the fable of the wolf and the lamb. When he wants to coerce Nicara- 
gua, his talons are in the heart of San Juan. When he wants to despoil 
her, he denies her right to that very member of her body politic through 
which he was able most fatally to wound her. But we proceed with our 
history. 

The Mexican war, the prospect of 
board, and the importance of commanding such positions in Central 
Am rica as would control the projected canal, awoke the slumbering 
cupidity of England, and she resolved to employ all her resources and 
ability to attain her end. A letter was addressed to Mr. Chatfield, Consul 
at (csuatemala, requesting a report on the boundaries claimed by the 
Mosquito King, and also "" on the line OF boundary wi ich her Majesty's 


Government should amsist on. as absolute ly esse) tial jor the security and 


American acquisitions on the Pacific 


well bes q of the Mosquito shore.” 

Mr. Chatfield promptly defines the line, in the terms proposed ; and as 

he felt at liberty to interpret the true intentions of his Government, 
he ad Is ° 

. Mi Teover, look ing at the probable di stinies of the se cf untrie S, conside Tda- 
ble adv wdages Mm ght accrue in afte r times by reser ing jor settlement with 
C' ntral America and Costa Rica. he yond the San Juan River. In the mean- 
lime, CONSIDERABLE BENEFIT WOULD RESULT TO BRITISH INTERESTS, FROM 
THE EARLY ASSERTION OF THE RIGHTS Of the Mosquito King to the terminus 
indicated.” 
This terminus is the River San Juan, within which is the port of that 
name, Here we ha ve, undisg ti edly, the motive of England to seize on the 
port of San Juan, The Ministé r de sired to know the boundary line, which 
a d be “insisted on,’ and the Consul points it out. All regard to 

ght and justice is openly despised and rejected, and the boundary is se- 
ig d which the Consul thou ( oh t should not alone be insisted on, but. “* jor 
the interest of England,” should be asserted at once. He indicated a wider 
territory, which may or may not be necessary to insist on, according as 
circumstances should determine; and without the least reference to its jus- 
tice, or the slightest concealment of the utter villainy it involved, he says 
to his p ine ip val, in a later communication, in reference to a circular defin- 
ing the bou nds ary of Mosquito, addressed to the Government of Central 
America: “I have taken th precaution to insert, without prejudice to = 
right of the Mosquito King to any territory south of the River San Juan 
This avowal of prem ditated wron g is, pe rhaps, the most infamous on re- 
cord. ‘The palpable turpitude of the motive relieves us from the neces- 
sity of tracing the disgusting details, by which the crowning injustice of 


seizing on the port of San Juan was eflected. No history contains a page 
more disgraceful than that which will record the sacking of that town by a 
British man-of-war, on pretences infamous, if true, but over which the 


pens of British agents have deliberately traced “ witruL FALSEHOODS.” 
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If the baseness of the entire proceeding admits of a blacker shade, it is to 
be found in the barefaced hy ce of the following note, addressed by 
the same Mr, Chatfield to the Government of Nicaragua, in justification of 
the outrage : 

* Her Majesty’ s Government is desirous that Nicaragua should feel as- 
sured, that in this instance. as in all others, its acts are based on the broad- 
est prince ipl $ of justice and equity.’ 

If beyond this there is a further depth of public profiigacy, it is to be 
found i in Lord Palmerston’s cool assertion : 

‘There cannot be the smallest doubt that the port of Greytown, at the 
mouth of the River San Juan, belongs to the Mosquito territory.” 

This, after his own directions to his agent to point out the line that 
should be “insisted on,” and after that agent’s impudent rep ly that the 
river was the line,—not that was right or just, or to which this imaginary 
state had even an imaginary cl: aim, but which it behooved “ British interests 
to maintain, and at once assert.’ 

These are the circumstances under which San Juan was seized and is 
now retained by Great Britain, in defiance of good faith, and justice, and 
decency, all equally outraged by her wanton pir acy. And whether she 
shall continue to defy and insult the integrity of nations and ee common 
sense of mankind, is the ultimate question the American people have to 
determine, 

We have seen how England obtained her hold on Belize and on what 
terms she retains it. It is of the last advantage to her in pushing her 
crafty policy in Central America. 

How Costa Rica has become involved in the question, remains to be 
told. ‘The events already detailed leave no doubt as to the part taken by 
England in bringing about the rupture of the Federal Republic. But 
during the existence of that federation a dispute arose between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua as to their respective right to the territory of Nicoya. 
The boundary of Costa Rica, on the Atlantic shore, is the lower mouth of 
the River San Juan. But that river takes nearly a southern course. The 
dividing line of the old states took its direction from the above point, 
across the cour itry in a western direction, to the northern extremity of the 
Gulf of Nicoya. Costa Rica claimed the river San Juan as the bound: ury 
line the entire w: ay to Lake Nicaragua, distant about one hundred and fifty 
miles from the point above indicated. Congress possessed the power 
under the Constitution of defining the State boundary lines. In pursuance 
of that power, it issued the following decree on the 9th of December, 1826: 


*‘ For the present, and until the boundaries of the several States shall be fixed 
in accordance with Art. 7 of the Constitution, the department of Nicoya shall be 
separated from Nicaragua and attached to Costa Rica.” 


This decree clearly establishes the right of Nicaragua to the territory. 
It directs that it should be separated from it, there by recognizing, be yond 
all question, that it rightfully belonged to it. The decree was binding 
only as long as the federation lasted, and on its dissolution her old right 
reverted to the sovereign State of Nicaragua. Costa Rica continued to in- 
sist on that acquired by the decree, at the instigation and under the pro- 
tection of England. The dispute | was the subject of long controversy 
and more than one conference, but owing to the interference of Eng): ind, 
it remains unsettled to this hour. Not so, however, is it de in Eng- 
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land. There the title of Costa Rica is assumed to be a fixed and deter- 
mined fact, and upon it are grounded her pretensions to claim a modifica- 
tion of the treaty with Nicaragua, which has not yet been ratified by the 
United States’ senate. 

These facts make England’s object perfectly clear, and her present in- 
sulting demand intelligible. She seeks to control the projected canal at 
the Atlantic mouth in virtue of her Mosquito juggle: and at the other 
mouth, through the claim of Costa Rica, which for that purpose she 
shamelessly abets. Costa Rica is under her protection and in her power : 
and the claim of that State to the northern bank of the river and northern 
shore of the lake, is England’s claim, and her’s alone. s she should sue- 
ceed in establishing the unwashed majesty of Mosquito, she need not 
trouble herself about the Costa Rica claim. Then, saahaile. it would 
become her interest to protect Costa Rica by insisting ona slice of her 
territory beyond the San Juan, the imaginary claim to which Mr. Chat- 
field “ took the precaution” to indicate in his protocol. But should that 
impudent farce fail her, she will have to rely on a more equivocal robbery 
committee in the name of her “ good ally, Costa Rica.” 

Thus has England obtained the power which she is now preparing fur- 
ther to abuse. She starts from this point: ‘“ Nicaragua has guaranteed 
to give to the United States what Nicaragua had not the power to be- 
stow. She has granted a right of passage through territory not hers, and 
over a lake which is only her boundary.” ‘This is the language of her 
journals and pamphlets: her diplomatists hold another, but with precisely 
the same object. In order that this object may appear in its true light, it 
is necessary to consider the articles of the Nicaraguan and Clayton treaties 
which Mr. Bulwer alleges to be incompatible. 

The Nicaraguan arrangement, be it remembered, was negotiated prior to 
the Clayton treaty; its stipulations are therefore entitled to prior consider- 
ation in this review. 

Mr, Squier, the American negotiator, had express instructions from the 
Secretary of State. ‘They were based upon a formal and full recognition 
of the rights of Nicaragua. He was directed to exclude from his consi- 
= ation altogether and ab solutely the violent and unjustifiable seizure of 

San Juan, and the ridiculous pretences of the Mosquito King, and to act 
preckealy as if that robbery had not been committed, and that potentate 
never heard of. On this basis he was further advised so to conduct his ne- 
gotiation as not to involve his country in the difficulties with other na- 
tions that now beset the government of Nicaragua. That government 
anxiously and earnestly sought to have a protection guaranteed to the 
canal extended over the nation: : but Mr. Squie r, in obedience to his in- 
structions, declined to accede to the proposal. 

The obligations to which he pledged the United States, admit of no 
misconception or mistake. They are explicit and perfect. hat they are 
not exclusive or narrow ; that the y monopolize no special adv: antages for 
this empire, from which any other nation is precluded, is amply attested 
by the subjoined article, which Mr. Squier had inserted in the covenant of 
agreement between the American Ship Canal Company and the Nicaraguan 
government, 


ARTICLE 36.—It is expressly stipulated that the citizens, vessels, products and 
manufactures of all nations, shall be permitted to pass upon the proposed canal 





chose to 

done better 

terms to | 

the great pri ciple on ¥y nh her ni nal exist 
We subjoin th p visions of the Nicaragt 

wer objects : 


“ Art. 2d. And inasmuch as a contract was entered into on the twenty-seventh 
day of August, 1849, between the Republic of Nicaragua and a company of 
citizens of the United States, styled the “American Atlantic and Pacific-Ship 
Canal Company,” and in order to secure the construction and permanence of 
the great work thereby contemplated, both high contracting parties do seve- 
rally and jointly agree to protect and defend the above named company, in the 
full and perfect enjoyment of said work from its inception to its completion, and 
after its completion from any acts of invasion, forfeiture, or violence, from what - 
ever quarter the same may proceed ; and to give full effect to the stipulations 
here made, and to secure for the benefit of mankind the uninterrupted advanta- 
ges of such communication from sea to sea, the United States d tl 
nizes the ri his of sovereien y an lj } f f the state of N 
in and ov Le of said canal, and for me reason g 
and efficaciously tl 
der the 


tection 
the i 
article.’’ 


The particular stipulations he demands the modification of, are marked 
in italics. He alleges that they are inconsistent with the Clayton 
Treaty. Even if this were true, so impudent an assumption is not to be 
found in international history. It is peculiarly English, nor could it be 
more appropriately advanced than by the man who yet smarts under the 
scorn of the nation his impertinence had insulted. But it is not true. 
Every word of the above is framed from Mr. Clayton’s express directions. 
We cite one passage : 





How reiles 


Haraw 
must pre} ire { ] 
which the Nicara rual 


absolute cowardice, the 


It will be remembered, that previous to tl ty, was published 


Mr. Bulwer’s famous, or infamous. epistle to iVir. hatheld, in which the 


spirit of British diplomacy was pretty clearly indicated. Jone into plain 
English, that letter would -ead thus: 

“ You know the people you are dealing with. In o sense they are 
swindlers, and in another cowards. Be you therefore cautious, cunning, 
and doub! -tongued. Bluster and lie as far as it is sat but do not gO 
too far, lest you may be taken at I rd. é \ negotiations 
the ultimate argument of force mu: I i 

W hile issuing these instructions 

rry them out hims 
Chatfi ld i 


» utter impossib 
her hand, the treat 
h you | much to say, and in which y o much « 
sly recog the Mosquito King 
Ni 17 Ue son ti at co . Lhetrue yhicy ft Nicaragua is te 
deceive herself in this respect, and to put no further confidence io the protestations 
or assurances of pretended friends. It will be far better for her to come to an 
understanding without deluy with Great Britain, on which nation depends not 
only the welfare and commerce of the state, but also the probability of accom- 
plishing anything positive concerning inter-oceanic communication through her 
territories, because it is only in London that the necessary capital for such an 
enterprise can be found.” 


As long as Mr. Clayton was in office, it was not thought convenient to 


avow this premeditated fraud and outrage. But now that the same office 
is filled by one supposed to be more accommodating to England, it is un- 
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blushingly put forward. That it is accompanied by insult and insolence, 
is of no actual import, one way or another. Happily, America can afford 
to laugh at the sneer imputing to her poverty, weakness and falsehood. The 
question she has to settle with herself, with Nicaragua and with the world, 
is, shall she maintain her own faith? If ever pledge was irrevocable, hers 
to maintain to Nicaragua the uninterrupted dominion of the territory 
through which the canal passes, is so. Shrink from or evade it, she can- 
not, without shame everlasting. Its abandonment would involve, not 
alone the violation of a solemn pact, but a coward and treacherous relin- 
quishment of those lofty and defiant principles to which her earliest states- 
men—her noblest, wisest and best, laid claim. What becomes of Wash- 
ington’s, Jefferson’s, Monroe’s and Polk’s defiance to Europe, while the 
British flag floats over San Juan? When France contested the right of 
Texan annexation, what said James K. Polk? France was then supposed 
to be omnipotent. She was governed, it was said, by the wisest head and 
firmest heart in Europe. The President’s answer was, “right or wrong, 
you have no business to interfere, and you shall not. 

Where, now, are those who boast the principles of that illustrious man? 
If there be treason, let it not be found in their ranks, They yet com- 
mand a majority in the Senate. If they blanch in face of this question, 
they are doubly traitors. God has afforded them an opportunity of pro- 
tecting the empire from. infamy and betrayal, and at the same time vindi- 
cating the highe st ee of their party. In both they will be sustained 
by the people. » American will ever flinch from the banner on which 
is ae ed,— 

“We consider any attempt on the part of E suropean nations to extend 
their system to any portion of the American continent, as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.” Anp so HELP us GoD, IT SHALL NOT BE, 








[Norr.—Since the above was in type, Mr. Clayton’s explicit statement has reached 
us. He seems to be very confident. Alas! he must have been a sad match for Mr. 
Bulwer. He doubtsthe genuineness of the letter, and doubts againthat England would 
sanction the villainy it announces. Good, easy Mr. Clayton! Hear what he states :] 


“In the ae of the Central American treaty—to proclaim the ratification 
of which was the last official act of his life—he insisted on a clause, now to be 
found in that treaty, which denied to Great Britain any right, in future, to colo- 
nize, fortify, or assume or exercise any dominion whatever over any part of Cen- 
tral America or the Mosquito coast—a clause which expressly forbids to Great 
Britain the right to use any protectorate for the purpose of exercising dominion, 
and also forbids to her any right to assume dominion for the purpose of maintaining 
a protectorate. He himself desired to recognize the Nicaraguan title by the Ni- 
caraguan treaty, but left the question, after submitting that treaty to the Senate, 
with an avowal of his willinguess to ratify it, to be decided as the Senate should 
think proper. 

“ IT have seen” (said Mr. Clayton) “ within a few days past, astatement purport- 
ing to embrace an official letter from Mr. Chatfield, the British Charge d’Af- 
faires, to the Minister of Foreign Relations of Nicaragua, in which it is declared 
that the treaty negotiated between this Government and that of Great Britain, 
‘expressly recognizes the Mosquito Kingdom, as aside from the rights which you 
(the Nicaragua Minister) pretend Nicaragua has onthe coast.’ If Mr. Chatfield 
ever wrote such a letter, which I confess [ greatly doubt, he has been guilty of a 
perversion of the treaty which no honorable Government could defend fer a mo- 
ment, and which the British authorities, I am well satisfied, would disdain to 
adopt.” 


We shall see, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE AMERICAN UNION; 


OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF ITS COHESIVENESS, 


To the Hon. Dantet 8. Dickinson, 
Senator in Congress from the State of New-York: 


My Dear Sir,—I know of no person who is more likely than you to accord with 
me in a large part of the following political views. 1 much wish they had proceeded 
from you, or any person blessed by public station with the advantage of possessing the 
public ear, and thereby of effecting much public good. Numerous observations teach 
me painfully that we may parody holy writ and say, ‘‘ though I speak with the tongues 
of men aud of angels, and have not-——”’ public station, the words become “ as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” Still the few readers I shall be able to obtain, may, pos- 
sibly, inspirit some one of our public men to elaborate more successfully than I am 
able, the cohesive principles of our union, and thereby diffuse a knowledge, of which 
our citizens seem lamentably deficient. Hoping for the best, and with the utmost con- 
fidence in the good intentions towards the union of all our citizens every where, and 
soliciting you to read patiently the following pages, which emanate, as you will readily 
believe, from only an ardent love of our politic al institutions, 

I am, with great respect, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
Utica, New-York, Jan. 1, 1850. - 1 THE AUTHOR. 


1 


a fie ee? 
Ch, (a. SOUMBOIL, 


THE ELEMENTS OF DISUNION. 


Wuom God hath united let no man separate, is an injunction applied to 
man and woman in matrimony, and is founded on the correlative organi- 
zation of the wedded couple. God has created each of the parties in- 
complete without the other, and endued each with organs, desires, intel- 
lectual tendencies and physic al powers subsidiary to tbe social coalescence 
of the two. The same injunet ion is occas sionally applied fondly to the 
political union of the sovereign states in our national confedera y ; but 
we shall speak more profitably, in times like the present, if we examine 
less poetically the characteristics of our federal nationality, which instead 
of being a union that nature dictated, is a result of consummate art to 
unite those whom God separated, making some of them powerful and 
others feeble, scattering them also apurt with vast intervening distances ; 
diversifying them with great differences of climate, natural productions, 
social ha bits, industrial pursuits and capabilities, so that even a saiferm 
tariff of imposts, which shall be compatible with the prosperity of all the 
States, is constantly a result of elaborately adjusted compromises between 
the antagonistic interests of the respective confederates. So violent were 
these antagonisms brought into conflict in the year 1832, by a tariff that 
was deemed too favorable to protection, and consequently too aggressive 
to the non-manufacturing States who were only consumers, that South 
Carolina organized a system of resistance to its collection; though a 
tariff is the most indispe nsable want of the general government, and to 
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insure its uniformity in all the States, was one of the principal motives for 
the formation of the Union. So the long embargo that occurred during 
the presidency of Jefferson, and the long commercial non-intercourse with 
foreign countries, and subsequent war during the presidency of Madison, 
were results of some of the most indispensable functions of every go- 
vernment; but they affected our States so differently, that while some 
prospered thereunder, others were so injured, that a convention was assem- 
bled at Hartford to give organization and efficiency to the dissatisfied, 
with a view to the coercive termination of their grievances 

The for rome elements. of disunion are inveterated by the constituent 
formation of our national legislature. In the French chi mbers the mem- 
bers are all Frenchmen; but our members of Congress are effectively 
Georgians, New-Yorkers, Carolinians, Pennsylvanians, &c., e\ ‘y mn m- 
ber being identified by interest and by filial attachments with the § 
he represents, and to whose partiality he owes his station and ordinarily 
his hopes of further advancement ; hence the importance f 
by the States respectively to the admission of new States into the Union, 
as influencing the balance of power in Congress between the geographical 
divisions of the confederacy. The practical effect of this want of homo. 
geneity in our legislature is seen in the hostility which existed to the pur- 


A 
iisiti m of ry xas. to the pro- 
} , 


chase of Louisiana and Florida, to the ac i 
gress of our victories in Mexico, and in our churlish reception, by treaty, 
of California and New Mexi: , v 

The elements of disunion which we thus exem ify rather than enu- 


merate, are nof an unexpected ingr ji mnt @n our ederacy. They mani- 


fested the lves in the convention th fi na yal Constitu ion, 
and congtituted an obstacle which | for a long time insurmountable, 
and which w ultimately overcon ( is compromi 
To draw with precision the line between th rights which must | 
rendered, and those which may be presery l. is ill times diffieu ad 
the convention; “and on the present o ion this dificulty,” s h 
“was increased by a di ference am Le the seve ba CO tl r situa- 
tion, extent, habits, and particular in he Constitution which we 


now present is the result of a spirit of lity, 
ence an | concessi m which the peculia “ity of our polit il sit lation ren- 


dered indispen sable That it will me th 7 full and entire approvation of 


every St e i nob. perhaps, to b expec 1: yu i will a ) Ss con 
sider, that had her interests alone been consulted, the consequ 3 micht 


have been particularly disagreeable or injurious to oth 
“ By the una im Us order ot the Cony l J 
“Grorce Wasuaineton, President.” 


ao 


The most efficient compromise in formin 1e general : 
a limitation of its powers. 
When we speak of the compromises of the ¢ mstitution, we ar 


to regard only the provisions that relat »y domestic slavery | e com 
promises proceeded from the clashing i s of the several States ; but 
the most important compromise | referred to in the above address of 


General W ashington, where he speak *“ of drawing with pr ciS1ON the 
line between those rights which must be surrendered, and those which 
may be pres rved.”’ This compromise co isted in recon ine the clash- 


ing interests of the federal sovereignty that was to be created, and 
retained. Th re- 


‘ . . , 1 
the State’s sovereignty that was sought to be 


rfected by limiting the action of the 


concilement was eventually p: 
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general government to asmali number of expressed objects. The States 
had recently emerged from a contest with Great Britain, whose monarch 
had, by a definitive treaty, ceded his undoubted sovereignty not to the 
United States as a whole, but to each State severally and by name ; hence 
the States went into the constitutional convention as independent sove- 
reigns. They severally determined to make no surrenders of power not 
dictated by their respective interests ; and they left the convention in the 
belief that they retained all the sovereignty they had not specifically sur- 
rendered. We may well admire the elaborate precautions that were 
taken in the constitution to render this belief apparent and secure; but 
to make the restriction as definite as language can make it, the first con- 
gress that assembled under the new constitution, (March 4th, 1789,) ad- 
ded thereto an amendment, which was subsequently duly ratified, that, 
“the powers not delegated to the United States by the constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
the people.” The amendment grew out of a desire therefor by several 
States, expressed when they originally acceded to the constitution ; and 
for the avowed object of “ preventing misconception or abuse of power.” 

The cohesiveness of the confederacy, and the circumscription of its 
powers, are made by nature measures of each othe 

When France adopted recently universal suffrage as the basis of her 
republic, Lamartipe remarked in its favor, that it was the strongest basis 
which any government could adopt, by reason that all occasions for revo- 
lution were extinguished, when a people can at all times legally ac lapt 
public measures to their own will. By like principles a confederacy in 
which each confederate can regulate her own interests, must be the most 


cohe — f all associations,—no occasion for disunion being possible. But 
a liberty so extensive would render impossible any efficient general action; 
hence th » framers of our constitution appro <imated to this extreme libe rty, 
as far as practicable, by leaving to the respective states all their sover- 
eignty, except in a few partic ulars, w hos ~ nder was deemed beneficial 
to each and all. Indeed, no mathematical proposition can be more cer- 
tain, than that we diminish the causes of disunion, in _proportion as we 


circumscribe the number of occasions in which the action of the general 
government can legally conflict with any local special interest. The con- 
erse of this rule is equally true, and if our states should unanimously 
lter the constitution, giving unlimited sovereignty to the general govern- 
ment, our local interests, habits and pursuits are so conflicting, that the 
Union would soon break into fragments, : 


1s all former large empires have 
broken, whose cohesion has been military foree,—a cohesion which alone 
holds together antagonistic interests that a single legislature attempts to 
subject to procrustean laws. 
The construction of o r confede racy is wiser than it fran rs. 
The preservative virtue which, as shown above, is innate in the limited 
powers of our general government, was not foreseen iP the framers of 


] 


our National Constitution, wise and P atriotic as v tht to deem them. 
The limitations originated in the accidental division of our country into 
separate colonies, with separate legislative organizations, and other con- 
comitants of distinct sovereignties. Had our people been united: under 

rnment before our separation from Great Britain the whole, after 
the attainment of independence, would doubtless have continued united 
under some single organization ; notw ithetanding the lesson of all history 
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that large consolidated governments, whether monarchical or republican, 

contain “alike the elements of dissolution. Happily, cherefore, for us, 
when our ancestors convened to “form a more — union,” the dis- 
cordant interests of our extensive country were already grouped into sepa- 
rate state sovereignties, and could be united under one federal whole 
only by continuing measurably distinct. Our national government com- 
menced, therefore, in a separation, just where a consolidated national 
government would have violently terminated, after some years of 
smouldering rebellion. ‘The wisdom of no man could have originated the 
conception of a government limited like ours, and we are yet to learn 
whether man possesses wisdom enough to endure its restraints. To 
err in this particular is most easy, for while the motive for limitations can 
be seen only by laborious examination, the motives for disregarding their 
spirit, if not thei ‘ir letter, are as ap parent to every me mber of Congress, 
and partisan orator, as "De blessings which he sees deducible from any 
measure that will minister to his prejudices, interests or self-conceit. 

The limitations of our Constitution are as favorable to personal liberty as 
to the duration of our confederacy. 

eeeenrnmng he war d has gazed at our political system for more than 
sixty years, the vulg: r principle of forcibly subjecting one locality to the 
interests and aiitninn < of another, is the only kind of aggregative nationality 
that is yet practised in Europe; hence the first use whic h France made of 
its lately acquired republicanism was to impose the philanthropy of 
F rance on its We st In dia colonie S, by abolishing therein domestic slavery, 
irrespective wholly of the wishes and interests of the colonists, who were 
thus summarily deprived of self-government. Such an intermeddling 
with other people’s consciences and property, though probably consum- 
mated in deference to liberty, is repugnant to the more pervading liberty 
which results from permitting every community to regulate its own 
domestic polity,—a liberty which is as precious to a small community as 
to a larger, and which is only surrendered by any, from physical 
necessity. 

The principle of interference by one community with the local concerns 
of another, is, however, never limited to domestic slavery. It is practised 
towards the religious prejudices of Ireland, who evinces constant uneasi- 
ness to be disconnected from England. The principle of interference, 
wherever established, obeys no limit, but the sufferance of its victims; hence 
the repeated insurrections of Poland to be severed from Russia, and the 
late sanguinary struggle of Hungary to be independent of Austria. ‘These 
sad results of interference contrast now with the conduct of Texas, volun- 
tarily relinquishing her distinct nationality, and in the language of a 
great man, “fighting her way into the Union.” And look at California, 
when lately the steam-ship Oregon was descried in the bay of San ee 
cisco, and by the continued booming of her cannon, gave note = at she 
brought great news. Soon multitudes of joyfully-expectant people rushe ed to 
the bead h, and from every pinnacle floated suddenly the “ stars : we tripes,” 
for California was admitt dj into the Union. But let no man be so superficial 
as to suppose, that the bells which were pealed on that occasion, the bon- 
fires which lighted every hill, the public meetings for congratulation, and 
the general enthusiasm, were produced by considerations that California 
had “become connected with a powerful sovereignty. The enthusiasm 
arose from a consciousness that California had herself become sovereign, 
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with only so much subjection to the general government as California be- 
lieved was for her advantage. 

The limitations of the Constitution depend more on their construction than 
on their letter 

Having shown that the limitations of the Constitution are as favorable 
to the most extensive liberty, as to the longest duration of our confede- 
racy, we gain but little, because the efficiency of the limitations will de- 
pend on the rules of construction which we apply to them. ‘This is dis- 
coverable in the diversity of opinions which at different times have 
prevailed on the constitutionality of a national bank, and in numerous 
other constitutional conflicts of opinion which have filled volumes of 
law reports. Captiousness is not the origin of the disagreements, but an 
inherent diversity of men’s feelings, interests, knowledge and acuteness; 
hence the principles which are to be used in construing constitutional 
limitations, are of more practical importance than the words in which the 


limitations are expressed. 
LOOSE CONSTRUCTION, 


But all constructions of any instrument are governed by the objects 
which the construer thinks the instrument was designed to subserve ; hence 
every remedial statute is construed liberally by judges, that the intended 
remedy may be made effectual. Jut when a statute eponn a oe it 
is construed strictly, that the intended injury may not be inflicted, if the 
language of the statute can afford a reasonable doubt of its app lic il ity. 
A politic ian, therefore, who views the limitations of the Constitution as a 
remedy against a dissolution of the confederacy,—(and hence as the only 
means where sby any political good can be permanently accomplished by 
the confederacy,) will be a strict constructionist of the powers of the Con- 
stitution. But the politician who looks superficially at the limitations, 
deeming them only unreasonable obstructions of the power “to promote 
the general welfare,” will deem the limitations as penalties, to be inflicted 
only where they must; and he will be a loose constructionist of the 
powers of the Constitution. John Quincy Adams, who was an open and 
fearless propounder of a loose construction, as he was of all opinions 
which he honestly entertained, said, in his first presidential message to 
Congress, “ while dwelling with pleasing satisfaction upon the superior 
excellence of our political institutions, let us not be unmindful that liberty 
is power ; that the nation, blessed with the largest portion of liberty, must, 
in proportion to its numbers, be the most powerful 1 :tion upon e arth : ; and 
that the tenure of power by man, is, in the moral purp oses of his Creator, 
upon condition that it shall be exercised to the ends of beneficence, to im- 
prove the condition of himself and his fellow-men. While foreign nations, 
less blessed than ourselves with that freedom which is power, are ad- 
vancing with gigantic strides in the career of public improvement ; were 
we to slumber in indolence, or fold up our arms and proclaim to the 
world that we are palsied by the will of our constituents, would it not be 
to cast away the bounties of Providence, and doom ourselves to perpetual 
inferior ity mg 

All that is thus so well and patriotically stated by Mr. Adams is true, but 
itis totally inapplicable to our confederacy, who are a nation for only alimited 
number of purposes, and cancontinue a nation only by adhering strictly to 
the limitations; as we may be assured by the present agitations, as well 
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as by several prece ding ones which brought the confederacy to the verge 
of dissolution. The power to which Mr. Adams alludes, exists in our 
states respectively, and their people, who, instead “ of slumbering in indo- 
lence and folding their arms,” have advanced in the career of public 
improvements, canals, rail-roads, plank-roads, electric telegraphs, steam- 
boat navigation, steam-ship construction, public education, and all the 
other elements of progress, to a degree which no other people ever wit- 
nessed ; and to a degree which the national government could not have 
attained had it been legally invested with the attributes of unrestricted 
sove reignty.* 

Our only alternative is strict construction or dissolution. 

Seeing then that the loosest construction which can be imagined will 
not promote good objects so effectively as the strictest construction, we 
need not regret, that by the laws of nature we possess no alternative but 
to be content with fie good which the general government can eflect 
within the sphere of its most restricted powers, or to weaken the bonds 
of our Union. Recent events show that these views are more than theo- 
retical, and they have painfully forced on the perception of the most ob- 
tuse intellect, that the loose construction by which Congress claims the 
power to circumscribe domestic slavery in the territories, interferes so 
sensitively with our southern confederates as to immediately endanger 
the Union. , 

Now in relation to the right of a state to secede from the Union, or to 
redress injuries to her sovereignty by any other means in her power, the 
right is not constitutional, any more than our original revolution was 
loy: ul, or than our war of 1812 was conformable to the definitive treaty made 
with Great Britain in 1'783, and which stipulated for a “ perpetual peace.” 
The right of secession is nevertheless perfect, being among the “ inalien- 
able rights” referred to in the Declaration of Independence ; and with 
which it says, we are endowed by our Creator. Enumerated among 
these, are “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ;” and “ wheneve1 
any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new government.” 

We all feel that secession is practicable, and to urge a discontinuance 
of further annoyances against the South, we have lately seen numerously 
attended “ Union Mee tings” in our large commercial cities, and their in- 
fluence will be salutary; but the parties seem not to have probed to the 
bottom of the diffie ulty. Indeed, the supe rficial views which these meet- 
ings take of the diflic ualty of our position, is painfully indicative that the 

nature of our confederacy is too little understood by its friends. They 
see our present danger, and are desirous of averting it; but they seem 
moved thereto more by fear of consequences than conviction of error, in 
the principle from which the danger has arisen. They ery aloud for 
Union, and some would fight for it, but these are not the w: ay (especially 
the | latter) of obtaining it; and humanity may rejoice that it is not. But 
especially they seem not to know that slavery agitation is only the 
symptom of a disease, not the disease itself. The disease is a loose con- 
struction of the Constitution, and the remedy is a strict construction. 


* For further elucidations on this point, see the author’s article in Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine for December last, entitled, “The Advantages and Disadvantages of Private 
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Slavery is only the symptom of to-day, as a prot etive tariff was the 
symptom of 1832, and as a great system of internal improvements by the 
general government may be the symptom to-morrow. The friends of 
Union, there fore, should understand that the »y must be strict, constructionists 
of the Constitution, if they would be Union-men in an intelligent, pervading, 
and enduring sense. 

Wholesome restriction exceeds the conventional restrictions. 

Nor need we fear that the strictest construction to which we can sub- 
ject the constitution, will be prejudical. Our dangers lie not thitherward. 
The abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia is constitutionally 
within the power of Congress, as was the abolition therein of the slave 
trade; but who knows not that this legislation is distasteful to the South, 
and thus conflicts in spirit with the constitutional restrictions which en- 
able the confederacy to hold together? When, also, some years ago, the 
proceeds of the public lands were Geciibine d among the States in the 
most equitable manner, to the great relief of some States, and to the sup- 
port of education in others, yet it was offensive to some of the agricultural 
States, though certainly constitutional. They saw that the money which 
was thus diverted from the federal treas ury would necessarily ‘be sup- 
plied by an enhanced tariff; and that the non-manufacturing States would 
thus be taxed to the benefit of the manuf turing States, as effectually, as 
though the tariff had been enhanced for the express purpose of protec 
tion. 

The most effici¢ nt pres rvative principle’ is the dar nger of aggression, 

But after enlighte ning ourselves fully on the pr -eservative qualities of 
a strict construction of the constitution, how can we insure its application 
in national legislation? A present good has ever preponderated over a 
prospective evil. The strong have ever tyrannized over the weaker, to 
the extent that aggression was met by sufferance. Aggression, therefore, 
can only be arrested by resistance. Nor is the remedy speculative merely, 
When Missouri, in 1820, was refused admission into the Union, by rea- 
son that the constitution framed by her inhabitants permitted domestic 
slave ry, nothing prevented the consummation of the aggression but un- 
mistakable demons ‘trations that it would effect a dissolution of the con- 
federacy. So the resi stance, in 1832, of South Carolina, to a protective 
tariff, was mainly effectual in the subsequent abandonment of the principle ; 
till now, the most which is claimed by the opponents of free trade, is an 
incidental protection, after the expenditures of the government shall be 
reduced, as much as practicable, by economy and the land money. But 
to omit old example .s, what caused the abandonment, at the last session of 
Congress, of the Wilmot proviso, though patriotism during the war with 
Mexico, and our armies there in imminent pe ril for reinforcements, in vain 
could cause it to be abandoned? And what caused the efficient amend- 
ment of the fugitive slave law, the nullification of which for many long 
years, had been the labored effort of States, and the favorite amusement 
of associated societies? and what arouses in nearly all our cities union 
meetings, without distinction of party, to arrest lavery agitation, on 
which parties so long have lived? It is the determined spirit evinced by 
some of the aggrieved States, that they will no longer submit to what 
outrages their interests and their fee ‘lings. 

Let not the truly Union men, therefore, look with disapprobation at the 
agitation which is pervading the South, for it is but the tempest which is 
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to purify the political atmosp here 5 and by a means which God has or- 
dained for the purposes of longevity. Nations and society of every grade 
are kept peaceable and just by ot nly the antagonisms which nature arouses 
between the aggrieved and the aggressor. Sufferance, on the contrary, 
but facilitates further aggression ; and unrestricted submission in the inter- 
course of mankind with each other, would be attended with universal ray- 
age, rapine and outrage. Thus, had the slave States tamely submitted to 
the imposition of the Wilmot proviso to New Mexico and Utah, we 
should, instead of Union meetings to arrest further agitation, have had 
meetings every where to spirit forward the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia ; and our confederacy, “ soaring in its pride of piace,” 
would have been continually thus “hawked at by every mousing owl,’ 
till it would have lost all its preservative elements, ~ become practi- 
cally a huge consolidation, which the diversity of exasperated local in- 
terests, and geographical hatreds, would, pilnbually, "hors broken into 
irreparable fragments. 

For the aggrieved to resist aggression is, therefore, the most patriotic 
oa and the fault of the South consists in not having resisted effec- 
tually in 1820, instead of compromising by the circumscription of slavery 
in Mlcsowat. If an injured party is subdued by foree, he must submit ; 
but he who submits without physical necessity is an accessory to his own 
dishonor ; and in our confederacy he becomes an accomplice in the over- 
throw of the Union. 

All the CONCESSLONS of the South have been re nde red without ah eque 
valent. 

Nor need we be surprised that the South is not quieted by the late 
compromise measures, Who sees not that the Californians formed their 
constitution under the coercion of knowjng that admission into the Union 
was impr acticable, except by a prohibitie: 1 of slavery ; and that an exten- 
sion of the interdict over nearly all the territory acquired from Mexico, 
would facilitate the caitakan To say that the new fugitive slave law is 
an equivalent for this aggression, is to aggravate the injury by taking ad- 
vantage of our own wrong; for the new law is beneficial to the South 
only because we practically nullified the old. The like may be said of 
our abandonment of the Wilmot proviso in the organization of New 
Mexico and Utah, an abandonment that was useful to the South by rea- 
son only of our wrong in meditating the restriction. In short, every com- 
promise the South has entered into has resulted in a sacrifice without an 
an available equivalent. Capitation and other direct taxation was, by the 
constitution, to be apportion “a among the States according to the ratio of 
their representation ; henee, rather than be taxed for the whole number of 
their slaves, the South sae that every five slaves should be counted 
as only three persons. But no direct taxation is levied, and the loss of 
represent: ition by the South is without an equivalent; aggravated, too, 
by the fact that every five slaves who escape into the North without being 
recaptured, will be represented in Congress as five persons; though th 
blacks are usually as much debarred from the right of suffrage in the 
North as in the South. 


The remedy which alone can restore fraternal harmony. 


The people, like other sovereigns, are so little accustomed to hear truth, 
that the foregoing remarks may seem strange; but the time is arrived 
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THE TREASURY.* 


Tue Report of the Secretary of the Treasury has become a mere partisan 
document in the hands of politicians, instead of an important State Paper 
fraught with information, and based on sound principles of finance. It is 
to be remarked, that the laws of trade and the principles of finance, have 
been recognized, defined and developed, since the establishment, by Con- 
gress, of the Treasury Department. Since then the great lessons of oe 
French finances during the revolution; of the operations of the Bank of Ey 
land, suspended during the war ; the effect of peace upon trade and finances, 
which had received an anomalous direction duri. , a war of twenty-five 
years; the experience of two United States banks, one during a state of 
European war and restricted commerce, another during a period of peace, 
of increasing trade and industrial competition, with an extraordinary de- 
velopment of national and individual credits on a grand scale, leading to 
disaster, have been given to the world. Meanwhile the position of the 
United States has, in forty years, gradually changed in respect of other 
nations, until she now takes a le ading position, holding in her hand that 
thread of cotton which she has woven around England and western oe e, 
putting them upon their good behavior. From a strictly prohibitive policy, 
Great Britain, under the force of American competition, has gradually burst 
every legislative restriction until she approximates entire free trade. The 
nations of western Europe have made ee in the same direction, 
although somewhat morg slowly. ‘The United States have corrected that 
erroneous financial policy whic h caused our interests to hang on the credits 
granted in Threadneedle-street. We have, in the last ten years, refused 
eredit, and conducted a cash business which has made us independent, and 
vapital has accumulated in the country to an extraordinary extent, while 
the importance, to all interests, of a free interchatige of the products 
of industry, without which labor is of little value, has become manifest. 
All these lessons have been given to the world in the last fifty 

ears, and the modified commercial policy of all commercial nations, 
affords evidence of the truths they have taught. The United States 
alone show no progress commercially, although they have improved 
financially. The Reports of the two Secretaries, Meredith and 
Corwin, carry the reader back half a century. They contain only 
the crude notions of trade and commerce which might have been en- 
tertained by a fourth-rate statesman of the last century. What would be 
thought of a Secretary who would gravely recomme nd to cotton- spinning 
machinery that was in use half a century since, without alluding to the 
wonderful improvements which experience has since suggested? Yet 
this has gravely been done in relation to the nation’s commercial policy. 
The lesson taught by the pauper condition of England, and the sts arvation 
of Ireland, the legitimate results of a century and a-half of mis-govern- 
ment, is entirely lost upon the head of the [reas ury Department. He 
does not rise above the petty conte ntions of faction, to rs cognize only the 


* Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, to both houses of Congress. 
cember, 1850. 
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true interests of the whole people of the Union. He sees, if he sees at 
all, in the example of England, only that a small class of persons have, by 
the operation of her laws, become enormously rich, while the great mass 
of the people are paupers. The few rich monopolize the wealth and 
honors of the State; and the Secretary seeks to form such a class here, 
by pursuing the same policy of debt and indirect taxes. He is the Secre- 
tary only of the small class of capitalists, in whose accumulation of wealth 
at the expense of labor he alone recognizes national prosperity. It is 
now eight years since the great minister of England embodied the experi- 
ence which the events of the previous forty years had taught, into that 
policy which parliament adopted. The exc lusive and protective policy 
had be en in opers ition for 150 years, Its result was, a continual increase 
of pauperism, until one-fourth of the British subjects were paupers, and 
the revenue of the government was annually failing through the impos- 
sibility of collecting taxes, This whole system was reversed. Direct 
taxes were imposi d, and indirect taxes remitted. Since 1842, customs 
and las duties have been remitted to the amount of £10,454,848, say 
$50,000,000 ; and they produced in 


£37,271 961...02-..equal $185,000,000. 
OT) ee 180,000,006. 


Increase.. £ 1,131,048.... 


Thus, by diminishing the taxes, $50,000,000, their yield has been in- 
creased $5,000,000. The effect of this i is a greater enjoyment of comfort 
by the people; the reward of industry is greater. ‘There is a greater de- 
mand for labor, and its remuneration is greater ; consequently, pauperism 
is diminishing. And if immense fortunes cease to increase, it ts because 
a reversal of the policy which piled them up in the coflers of the few, is 
causing them to be re-distributed among the people who created them. 
Instead of taxing labor for the entire support of the government, property 
has now to bear the burden. We are now to remember that the average 
rate of import duties in England is ten per cent., and in the United States 
twenty-five per cent., which is a reduction on the tariff of 1842. This re- 
duction has produce d a considerable increase of the revenues, and swollen 
them to an amount sufficient to cover the large expenditures which it has 
been the policy of the present administration to a idop yt. Contrary to all 
the predictions of the protectionists, the reduction of the tariff here, as in 
England, increased the amount derived from it; because the modification 
of the duties upon interchange of products increased the quantities bought 
and sold, in a greater ratio. In the face of this e xperience, Messrs. Mere- 
dith and Corwin directed their efforts to exaggerate the expenditures, in 
order to create a pret ext for again raising the rate of duties. It is the 
misrepresentations in this respect of which the nation has most cause to 
complain. We had occasion to show, last year, when remarking upon 
the report of Mr. Meredith, who estimated that a loan of $16,000,000 
would be required to make good the deficits of the years 1850 and 1851, 
that he exaggerated the amount of “former ap prop iations” which would 
be required for the year, and was extravagant in his requisitions for curs 
rent ap propri ations, while he under-estimated the rev aha from the cus- 
toms, The estimates of Mr. Walker, made Dee mber, 1848, for the 
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year 1850, and of Mr. Meredith, made December, 1849. compare with 
the actual returns, as given by Mr. Corwin, December. 1850. as follows 


Mr. Walker, Dec., 1848 Mr. Meredith, Dec 
CEMONS: « ctS do ceenes $32,000,000 31,500,000 
Other iteu 3,400,000 3,299,050 


Total receipts 
On hand, July 


Total means 
Total expens« 


On hand, July, 50.... 85,040,542 ficit.. .. --5,667,575 ( an 6,604,544 


It will be observed that Mr. Meredith increased the estimated expendi- 
tures over those of Mr. Walker ten millions, by pretending that the 
6 former appropriations” would be required to be expended to a great ex- 
tent. ‘This trick we exposed at the time; and it turns out that the « xpen- 
ditures is really $4.300.000 less than his estimate. while the customs 
revenue is $8,500,000 more than his estimate. A mere error in a finan- 
cial estimate, by a neophyte statesman, is no great aflair: but we gave at 
that time—that is to say, one year since—our own reasons for disu.greeing 


with Mr. Meredith’s report, as follows, page 203, Vol. XXVI: 


“Tt is, however, not alone in the expend itur s that these great errors are ap- 
parent ; the revenue has been as greatly under-estimated. This arises, seem- 
ingly, from the fact that not only the general prosperity of the commercial world, 
in relation to the business of the United States, but the condition and eae 
of the internal trade of the Union, growing out of the steady currency insured by 
the Independent Treasury, operating upon an export trade excited by the mutual 
msodifleations of the United States and British tariffs, bringing producers and 
consumers into more immediate contact, bave been totally disregarded by the 
head of the Treasury, in forming his estimate of the product of the customs for 
the current year. ‘The consequence is, that the estimates have already been 
exceeded by several millions; and the prospect is, that even if the enormous 
expenses contemplated were permitted, the sufficiency of the present tariff 
would overcome the contemplated deficit. ‘The revenues for the first quarter of 
the current year, and those estimated for the remaining three quarters, were as 
follows, as compared with previous years : 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS REVENUE. 
Quarter, e46 bs47 1848, 1849 
Sept. 30. $8 ,932 . . $6,153,826 58,...$11.106,257 41 $8991 | 
Sept. 30 to June 30. - 17,850,735 73... 17,594,038 08.... 20,650,813 55... .19,355, 10: 


»* 


712,667 87 $23,74 7,864.66 $31,757,070 96 $28,346,738 82 


.S cretary’s estimate, 


‘‘ When this estimate of $19,866,171 46! as the customs revenue from Sep- 
tember 30, 1849, to June 30, 1850, was made, the general prosperity of the 
national trade was apparent to all; cotton was rising rapidly in value, and* the 
financial aspect abroad was such as to indicate a large sale of American produce, 
and, consequently, thatan increased amount of goods, at the advancing prices 
here, would arrive in payment of the produce sold, to swell the revenues over 
those of last year. Nevertheless, the estimates were put down at the same as 
last year, with a ludicrous affectation of exactness, to 46 cents ! 

** Now it will be observed, that the revenues of the last quarter of 1849 are 
larger than ever before in that quarter, and are double that of the same quarter 
under the tariff of 1842. Thus for the first half of the fiscal year the revenue 
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estimate of 
in 1849 for 
half of the 
= 026,000, 


has been $18,851,788, which, deducted from Mr. Meredith's 
$31,500,000 for the year, leaves $12,648,212, against $14,168,884 
the second half, which experience shows usually exceeds the first 
year. The receipts at the port of New-York alone, for January, are $3, 
or $1,150,000 more than for the same month last year. At Philadelphia, the 
January duties are $503,329, against $210,04! last year. At the same rate of 
increase, the customs revenues for the year will be 340,000,000—that is to say, 
sufficient to meet the whole expense proposed by the Secretary, and leave nearly 
$4,000,000 surplus, instead of a deficit of $5,828,121, as estimated by him for 
July, 1350 





Our own estimate, based upon the same principles as those of Mr. 
Walker, reached nearly the same result, except in relation to the customs; 
and in that we had the benefit of the ee ion of the state of the mar- 


kets at home and abroad ; the probable unt of exports of the United 
States’ domestic products, and the state a <changes; all of which were 
a guide to the quantity of goods that must, of necessity, come home in 
return for United States farm produce sold abroad. With these facts be- 


fore us, which were equally at the command of Mr. Meredith, we estima- 
ted the customs at $40,000,000. They turned out to be $39,668,686, or 
€332.000 less than our estimate, and $8.168.000 more than Mr. Mere- 
dith’s. Mr. Corwin, after keeping back his report until long after the 
usual time, at last produced it, charged with nearly the same class of errors 
as Mr. Meredith’s, son ate in fact, made that report his model. By thus 
holding the report | yack, he has had the advant we f long r eX] ‘rience in 
relation to the customs, and he estimates-the 1 ipts of the three last 
£30.000,000, or $2,000,000 more than last 


quarters of the fiscal year at 
‘eipts of the first quarter, $45,000,000 


year, making, with the actual re 


from the customs, and from other quarters with the balance on hand 
July 1, a total sum of $54,312,574, as the means at his disposal for the 
year IS51. The expe nditures he places at $53.855.597. thus leaving a 
balance of $458,997 at the close of the year, against $6,604,544 on hand 
at its commencement; or, in other words, he proposes to spend, in a year 
of peace, over $6,000,000 more than a large revenue. This revenue, 
however, he informs us is inad juate, al d he desires to ine se the taxes, 
in order to make the tariff, which he says is th le source of revenue, 
more productive. Now, since the formation of the government, we have 
had many tariffs. ‘The one which imposed the highest rates, and was sup- 
posed, under all circumstances, best to meet the views of those who 


advocate prot ction with revenue, was that of 1828. That attained its 
full development in 1831, before tue modifi ati ms of 1&8: 5a and it yielded 
$36.596.118, aeons was higher by $5,000,000 than the customs have 


yie ided in any yet before or since: but it is $3,000,000 less than the 


customs of 1850. a ioe less than Mr. Corwin places the revenue 
at for 1851. Yet he would return to the system which strangled trade, 
impoverished the great farming interests of the country, and diminished 
the revenue! While admitting this large revenue, he attempts to strain 

° 


the expenditures up to it. In so doing, he adds to the appropriation of 
Congress ($57,040,920) all the outstanding former appropriations, 
($16,812,677,) and the whole sum reaches $53,853,597. This is Mr. 
Meredith’s trick, and, as we have seen, was not carried out in his case by 
several millions, and will not be in the present case. He alleges the 
Mexican war as the necessity for these large expenses,—with what truth a 
single item will demonstrate. In the last glorious year of the war, when 
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our victorious army had marched hundreds of miles,:at immense expense, 
into the heart of the enemy’s country ; when the purchases of the govern- 
ment for transports had raised the price of ships in all our ports, and the 
navy was concentrated in the Gulf to cover the army operations, there 
were in the field, marching, fighting and eating, 47,150 men ; and they cost, 
under the head of “ army proper,” $18,939,155. The quarter-master now 
reports 12,000 officers and men of all arms in the service, and the cost is 
as follows: 


Men. Cost per man. Total cost army Cost navy. Total cost army 
prope r. and navy. 


BBAT=—6 cen cese ht lOO sccsaces OO 918,939,155 ..ccacee $9,406,737 $22,345,892 
12,180 .ceareee 10,892,713 .ccecoce 10,917,590 21,809,713 


The cost of the army per man at home on our own soil is more than 
double what it was in Mexico, with all the munitions of war to transport. 
The navy in aid of the army in war cost $1,500,000 less than in time of 
peace, when it is doing nothing. The impudence of estimating such ex- 
penditures in time of peace, and then constructing upon them an attack 
upon the administration of Mr. Polk, could only have occurred under the 
shield of ignorance. 

The Secretary in proposing a return to a high tariff, feels bound to 
attempt some show of argument in support of the protective notion, but 
as we have intimated, he only comes up to the position of commercial 
science as it stood fifty years ago; and he states that so “lamely and 
unprofitably,” that the opponents of commercial freedom can take no 
comfort in his advocacy of their theory. 

In relation to the operation of a tariff, the Secretary states as follows 


“The primary object to be kept in view in levying duties upon imports is ad- 
mitted to be revenue. Itise qui ally well establishe d as the policy and duty of 
the government so to discriminate in the levying of duties as, without falli ing 
below the nec ssary amount of revenue, to ‘give the greatest encouragement 
possible to all the industrial pursuits of our own people.” 

A New-York paper most noted for its persevering support of the manu- 
facturing interests by means of protection, stated thus on the day previous 
to the appearance of the report : 


‘** Unless useful and salutary as a measure of industrial protec tion, no tariff is 
defensible. A revenue tariff is a most une qui al and capricious assessment of 
the expenses of government on individual citizens ; and he who says he is for 
‘a tariff for revenue, but not for protection,’ has not an inch of ground under his 
feet that will bear thorough testing.”’ 


This admission of the ne wspaper was drawn from it through the forma- 
tion of a “ free-trade league” in New-York, the object of which is to ad- 
vocate entire free trade ; but the admission brings the protective cham- 
pion in direct collision with the ne ophyte statesman. The Secretary at- 
tempts to show, like most young reasoners upon the subject, that the 
— r the duties, the more the revenue will be. He has much, ae ver, 

» learn upon that subject. He admits that the present rate of duty 

a persons to fraud, and when we reflect that of every three y: - of 
broadcloth or tons of iron that are brought home in exe hange for pork or 
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flour sold abroad, the government seizes one, the temptation to fraud ap- 
pears strong encugh in all conscience. The Secretary says that some 
4,000 invoices had been “ marked a in consequence of these attempts, 
When we consider that the number of invoices entered is n uly one mil- 
lion, and that of these only 4,000, with the utmost vigilance, could be 
considered w rong, and that even these did not succeed, we must at once 
admit the present system to be the best possible in use; more partic ular- 
ly when we see the awful state of demoralization to which the high duty 
system has reduced other countries. The Se retary thinks that frauds 
would not be att mpted under a specific system. Probably not the same 
frauds, but another class would most certay aly supplant the present at- 
tempts—the more so, that he proposes to increase the t mptation and 
the reward of dishone sty by raising the dut 

The leading idea which runs throi oh the re port in relation to the 
of the government, is identical with that of Mr. Meredith, and the 
one usually entertained by those who have not thought much upon the 
subject. It is, that an apparent excess of i ‘ts is a positive national 
loss, and is to be paid for by some means that will be very disagreeable. 
He discourseth thus : 


‘* During the last fiscal year we imported of foreign 
specie, $178,136.: 318; and we exporte d, of dom 
and specie, $151,898,72( 0, leaving a balance agains 

“A larve proportion of this balance has doubtless been pai y our domestic 
stocks, which find a ready sale at this time in European markets. ‘hese last, 
however, as they only postpone a prese nt payment in oln, cannot be expecte d 
to liquidate similar _— for coming years, even if it were the wish of the 
Government to create a large foreign debt of this kind. The impolicy of such 
a@ measure will not ss questioned, and it is doubtless true intere f the 
country to avoid it 

‘+ In reculating our commerce with foreign nations, we ¢ herefore com- 
pelled to take, as the true basis of safe importation from all countries, the 
amount of our own products, which we may reasonabli culate may find a 
market abroad. 

“lt is certain that the increased abili , f 1] ( try nsume fore ign 
goods, will at this time safely admit a larger in rtation than in former years, 
yet the experience of the last year has wn it} ur ve been creat- 
ly beyond our exp rts, 2 hich last must be recarde l "ue 17 re of our 
ability to consume, for any oiven numl of 

“Tf upon the large impc rtations of th pa: year increase uld continue 
at the same ratio as that of the past arter, which, as al y stated, is 
$18,000,000, the aggrerate amount for » current fi , * ending 30th 
June, 1851, will not fall much short of $250,000,000. , tl 
of the world, al is bel Le ed, fi Yr) , hes no reason toe 
will ¢ ceed. those of the last ‘year, which we have seé 


{ 
152 millions. This would leave, on the trade of t 


foreign countriés, an alarming b tlance, which ec 
fatal to all branches of business at ho 
succeeding years.” 

This idea of an “ alarming balance’ 
n>) such thing as a “ « balance,” unless as in the yea 35-6, large quanti- 
ties of goods are sold to persons who consume them on long credit ; when 
that is the case, no rate of duty can check sales—they go on until as then 
—they end in failure and no payment at all, ‘al the result would not 
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have been different had the tariff been 100 per ct. That, however, is a 
question of credit and finance, it has nothing to do with the tariff. The 
Secretary admits that exports must nearly pay for imports; why is he 
not content to let them, without fearing that the »y will not? He is like 
the man who spent his life in daily dread lest when the sun went down he 
should never come up again. When the government refrains from 
lending its means toa bank to promote speculation, importers will not 
sell goods without getting the exports in pay, and it is far better for the 
government to trust to the ability of each man to get his accounts set- 
tled, than for the government to undertake to stop the trade lest some 
engaged in it should fail. The Secretary dreads a large import for next 
year, and states that a “survey of the markets” shows no hope of in- 
creased exports. Now he has evidently taken no such “ survey,” nor has 
he even examined the returns in his own department, If he had, he would 
have seen that the exports thus far in the year are already double those 
of the same time last year. Not only the value of cotton but of bread 
stuffs and provisions has greatly increased, and the prospect is of very con- 
siderable e exports of those articles, sinc the supply in western Europe is 
much diminished, and prices are rising. The year of 1849 was one of 
that natural reaction which er follows the high rates of a year of 
famine like 1847. Prices of breadstuffS ruled in England and western 
E /urope lower than for twenty years previous, notwithstanding which the 
United States exported nearly double the value of food that it had ever 
done previous to the year of famine. In the present year, prices are 
resuming their value, and the exports here received a new impulse. 
Upon this subject the Secretary remarks— 


‘“* The foregoing statement shows that the farming population of the country, 
without any extraordinary stimulus, can produce a supply equal to $68,701,121, 
to meet an urgent demand of a foreign market, an amount more than equal to 
the average value of the export of cotton from this country. 

“ Bat we find this sum ot nearly sixty-nine millions, which rewarded the toil 
of the farmer of the country in 1847, dwarfed down in 1850 to the comparatively 
insignificant amount of $26,051,373—a falling off in the rewards of labor of the 
farmer alove in two years of $42,650,548.” 


If he had troubled himself with a little reflection, he would have con- 
sidered that the value of breadstufls and provisions arose from very high 
prices made up mostly of the cost of transport, Thus flour reached 
$9 00. The freight from Buffalo to Albany alone was $1 12, and to 
Liverpool from New-York, $2 00. Grain fifty cents per bushel. <A 
large and sudden demand had put in requisition every means of trans- 
portation, and enormous freights were obtained, but the farmers got little 
more for the. produce than than they do this year. The high freights of 
1847 stimulated the production of means of transportation, and freights 
are now cheap. Flour may be carried from Buflalo to Liverpool for 
$1 00 instead of 3 75, as in 1847, The sales of the farmers in that year 
did not foot much more than in this year, when they get a much larger 
proportion of the export price. Pork is the great mele of Mr. Corwin’s 
native state, Ohio. Let us see how far his own tables bear out his own 
statements of declining sales of farm produce. 
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Pork. Ham and Bacon. ward. 
bbls. lbs. lbs. 

1845, high tariff...... i ae... 2719.3 ov 5 

1847, famine 206,190.. 7 997.47 £17 61] 


The main farming interests of Ohio will find it 
what Mr. Corwin means by “ dwarfing down,” 
ducts of animals abroad are double this ° 
full O} eration of the tariff of 1842. The 
now, in New-York, as compared with 184 
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contrary. That gentleman also, in the extract quoted above, : ts the 


Wes THAt wil. erts the 


excess, $26,247,898, of imports over exports, is a di 
Secretary of the department which has charge of th 
country, ought to know that the official export value | 
articles here in the hands of the shippe rs, but that the al amo " @X- 
ports is what those goods sell for abroad, so as to pay freight, insurance, 
and profits. The sum of these sales it is which is to » back to the 
country, in the shape of imports. The value of domestic prodi exported 
was $134,000,000; the freight on this, in American sh ps, was, at least, 
$12,000,000, the insurance and profits at least $15,000,000 more, which 
would make $27,000,000, and would require $161,000,000 of imports to 
pay the amount. But besides this, there is our whaling interest, employing 
20,000 seamen, and our China trade with other nations ; and our carrying 
trade from East and Wi st Indic s to Kurop ve 4 I] if v1 ich arn mnons Vy; 
and which is deposited in London and drawn against, thus swelling the 
amount of imports. Anexport of 134,000,000 would not, therefore, be 
reimbursed under an import of $170,000,000, and the net amount is but 
$165,027.821. 

The Secretary follows the theory of Mr. Meredith, in relation to the 
exports of raw material : 


‘* The exports of cotton from the United States exceed in importance those of 
any raw material exported from any other country, and at the present time, it is 
our only export that is essential to any other nation; but it is believed to be a 
mistaken policy for any nation to send its raw material to distant countries, to 
be manufactured into fabrics for its own use.” 


It is difficult to imagine what meaning can be attached to assertions like 
this. Neither the production nor the manufacturing of a material is in 
any sense a matter of national policy. Every man in the community en- 
gages in that business which will yield to his means and ski! the greatest 
return. Ina young country like this, land is the capital, in ividual labor 
the means of employing it, and raw produce is the result. ‘To manufacture 
that raw produce requires skill and money capital. When this country 
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was first settled, it was entirely destitute of the two latter; but it has 
rapidly acquired them through the sales of raw produce, and they are now 
being extensively applied to manufactures, not as a matter of national 
policy y, but of individual profit. It is very doubtful whether the country will 
grow rich as fast by manufactures as by the sale of produce. As surplus 
apital increases, it is applied to mani ufactures per force, and the rapidity 
with which this is done, is manifest in the following table of the manufac- 
tures of Massachusetts, according to the official census of that State : 


FACTORIES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Factories. spindles. 


—_—S —— 


1850. 


The number of spindles for textile fabrics doubled in ten years. <A 
most sufficient reason why or competition produced distress, without 
tempting further competition by additional duties. All other manufac- 
tures increased in the same ratio ; ron furnaces from 115 to 208, &c., &e. 
The result is, that the manufacturing industry of Massachusetts has dou- 
bled in ten years. Then, of course, reasons the advocate of a “home 
market,” the agriculture of Massachusetts in the immediate vicinity of this 
property must be very flourishing. Mr. Corwin holds this view, as 
follows: 


au 
i 


** When it is remembered that a very large proportion of the citizens of this 
country are engaged in the business of farming, and how much of the perma- 
nent wealth and true glory of the republic depends on their well-being and 
prosperity, it weuld seem to be the dictate of an enlightened selfishness, as 
a duty of patriotism, so to mould, if possible, the laws regulating trade and reve- 
nue, as to furnish for them, at home,a permanent market with remunerating 
prices. As no such market can be found abroad, it may well suggest the inquiry 
whether legislation, in providing, of necessity, for revenue, shall not, by en- 
couraging a diversity of employment in our own country, secure the only safe 
and sure market for our farming productions which can be obtained.” 


Alas! for the theory, the Massachusetts agricultural returns are as 
follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
No, 1840. 1850. Increase. 


Shee 2p 
Swine 
Grain 


Hops 


Here a retrograde movement is perceptible. The farmers have emigrated 
to a more promising land, where natural facilities will counteract the op- 
pression of protection. 
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LAW REFORM IN ENGLAND. 


WITH NOTICES OF BENTHAM, ROMILLY, MACINTOSH, DUMONT, MILL, BROUGHAM, 
BUXTON AND BOWRING. 


Tue Common Law of England has undergone greater changes, during 
the last thirty years, in the country of its origin, than io d been witnessed 
in the previous hundred years. In the remedial de partment, it has well 
nigh been revolutionized. The persons who have been most distinguished 
in effecting these results, are Bentham, Romilly, Maclntosh and Brougham. 
To these names should be added two others, Dumont and Mill, who, 
though laboring in less conspicuous stations than the four first mentioned, 
have rendered important aid to the cause of legal reform. Nor should 
the names of Buxton and Peel be omitted from the catalogue. . The for- 
mer, always ready to co-operate in any enterprise which aimed to disen- 
thrall the depressed classes of his countrymen, did much through his 
speeches in Parliament to expose the inhumanity of the penal code, while 
the official station of the latter enabled him to effect many ameliorations 
in the criminal law, which, but for his aid, must have been postponed for 
years. 

The most remarkable person in this group of rare men, is Jeremy 
Bentuam. Indeed, he is one of the most extraordin ry persons of our 
times. Even in childhood he was so distin; guis ed for the originality and 
acuteness of his mind, that he was called “ the little philosopher.” At 
three he read Rapin’s History of England ; at seven, he read Télémaque 
in the original ; at eight, he played well on the violin ; at fourteen, he en- 
tered Oxford, where he immediatel ‘ly took the first rank as a disputant in 
the Common Hall of the University, exciting the surprise of his fe sllow stu- 
dents and the admiration of his teachers at the keenness of his logic, the 
scope of his comprehens ion, and the variety of his information. He re- 
ceived the degree of A. B. at sixteen, and of A. M. at twenty, being the 
youngest person that had at that time been graduated either at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Bentham, having studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, was admitted to the 
bar in 1772, being then 25 years of age. He had entered upon the prac- 
tice of his profession with flattering p wr cts, when an event occurred 
that changed the whole purpose and course of his life. We describe it in 
his own words. “ Not long after | was ae l to the bar, having drawn 
a bill in equity, I had to defend it against exceptions before a Master in 
Chancery. ‘ We shall have to attend on such a day,’ said the Solicitor to 
me, naming a day a week or two distant; ‘ warrants for our attendance 
will be taken out for two intervening days ; but it is not customary to at- 
tend before the third.’ What I learnt afterwards was, that though there 
was only one actual attendance, three were on every occasion reguiarly 
charged for ; for each of the two falsely pretended attendances, the client 
being by the Solicitor charged with a fee for himself, and also a fee for the 
Master ; and that, even if inclined, no Solicitor durst omit taking out the 
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three warrants instead of one, for fear of the not-to-be-hazarded displeasure 
of that subordinate judge and his superiors. * * * These things, and 
others of the same complexion in immense abundance, determined me to 
quit the profession as soon as I could obtain my father’s permission. I did 
so, and have found it more to my taste to endeavor, as I have bee n doing 
ever since, to put an end to these abuses, than to profit by them. 

To the early detection of these abuse ’s of his profession, the world is in- 
debted for the nearly sixty years’ labor of this great man in the field of 
law reform. 

The remark most likely to be made, by even fair-minded persons, re- 
specting this event in the life of Be ntham, is, that few dawyers have sufli- 
cient honesty to abandon their profession on such grounds. ‘The more 
just and enlightened remark would be, that few men are apt to display 
such conscientious disinterestedness as he exhibited. The law, like every 
other profession and calling, furnishes its share of dishonest men ; but, 
we have never seen the evidence to support the very common opinion, 
that it furnishes more than its proportional share. The swindlers th: at in- 
fest our courts are such, not because they are lawye rs, but because they 
are rogues ; and, other things being equ: il, the y would have been rogues 
had the y chosen to be physicians, merchants, or horse-jockeys, instead of 
lawyers. Undoubtedly the pursuits of the ont profession afford great 
opportunities for falsehood, chicanery, and extortion ; but they do not fur- 
nish a monopoly of these opportunities ; and we are not aware that the 
members of the legal craft are more apt to embrace those which fall in 
their way, than are persons who pursue other avocations. The men who 
are wont to denounce the whole legal fraternity as “a pack of licensed 
swindlers,” should remember, that in all civilized countries, and from time 
immemorial, magistrates and judges have been lawyers, and that to them 
have been intrusted the protection of the lives, liberties, reputations and 
property of mankind, and that the instances in which ve nality and corrup- 
tion have stained the judicial ermine are so rare, that the exceptions to 
the general rule of virtuous administration stand as exclamation points in 
history—that of science. art, literature, education, and social progress in 
all its multiform departments, the legal profession, in every age, has been 
among the most gealous and munificent patrons—that of all classes of 
men that have labored, during the last hundred years, to curb the pre- 
rogatives of kings, extend the blessings of representative government, un- 
fetter the limbs, emancipate the minds, and increase the power of the un- 
tilled masses, none have been more conspicuous than lawyers—that the 
most illustrious British martyrs to the cause of liberty, in the olden time, 
were lawyers—that Erskine, Vergniaud, Emmet, Gaudet, Grattan, Bris- 
sot, Romilly, Petion, MacIntosh, Manuel, Brougham, Dupont, Jeffrey, 
Barrot, O'Connell and Rollin, who have borne up the standard of Euro- 
pean freedom, in our day, were lawyers—and that Jefferson, Adams, Otis, 
Henry, Lee, Sherman and Hamilton, with many other bold spirits that 
aided in founding republican institutions during the American re svolution, 
were lawyers. 

We will return to our notice of Mr. Bentham. He bas been justly 
called “the father of Modern Law Reform.” When he entered upon his 
work, he found the common Jaw of England entrenched behind the in- 
terests, and defended by the prejudices of the most powerful classes of 
the kingdom. Venerable for its age, the legacy of the dead past, the work 
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of “our wise ancestors,” to question its claims to unmixed homage, and 
to doubt whe ther it was worthy to be regarded as “ the pe rfection of hu- 
man reason,” was deemed an atrocious libel upon the characters and memo- 
ries of its architects. ‘Though its precepts were to be found only in camel- 
loads of statutes, many of which had grown mouldy with time, or in ad- 
judications scattered through volumes to be counted by thousands ; and 
though many of these statutes and adjudications had outlived the causes 
which originated them, and the reasons on which they were based, while 
others merely tended to increase the general confusion by the war of cons 
tradiction the y waged among themse Ives ; yet, the most ignorant layman 
in the kingdom was presume d to know the law, and was fined, bankrupted, 
imprisoned or hung, for not obeying what it puzzled the most acute law- 
yers to comprehend, and what, after hearing arguments on all sides, it re- 
quired learned judges months of research and reflection to ascertain; and 
even then, their dictim was law solely because they had declared it so to 
be! The practice of the courts, the mode of ap plying the precepts of this 
system to the ever-shifting exigencies of society, was only less obscure, 
contradictory and complex, than the precepts themselves. It was to be 
gathered from such a mass of old and new statutes, decisions, and rules, 
that the caution and skill requisite to get a suitor into court at all, was 
equalled only by the extreme difficulty of getting him out when he was 
once fairly in, This vast, shapeless : and laby rinthian structure, erected of 
materials furnished by the Briton, the Goth, the Dane, the Norman and 
the Saxon, had been rendered still more intricate and incongruous by the 
numerous alterations and additions which the modern Englishman had 
been compelled to make, so as to render it barely tenantable in an ad- 
vanced state of society. 

And this was the judicial system which Bentham began to examine, pre- 
vious to commencing the work of its reformation. I[t must have been im- 
pressed on the mind of every American who has made the law his study, 
that English writers upon jurisprudence deal much less in discussion about 
first principles, than continental authors, English treatises are generally 
mere digests 2 compilations of the decisions of the courts, and are rarely 
accompanied by the reasons on which they are based. They are usually 
quite barren in coliabiaa spec vali itions. This is in part owing to the mode 
in which the common law of England has grown into being ; but it is no 
doubt in part to be attributed to that inherent and hereditary reverence 
for authority and precedent, which is so prominent a feature in the char- 
acter of the English nation. Bentham was the first Englishman who en- 
tered seriously upon the task of exposing and remedying the radical de- 
fects of the judicial system of his country. ‘Theretofore, its students, prac- 
titioners and ministers had been content to sift its precepts from its chaotic 
mass of statutes and decisions, and from the same sources to collate and 
digest its forms of procedure. ‘True, Blackstone, in his Commentaries, 
had endeavored to trace the law up to its fountains ; but he always seem- 
ed to be searching for some wise reason for some absurd rule: while his 
choicest eulogiums were often bestowed u ipon the worst parts of the sys- 
tem. ‘The bold spirit of Mansfield occasionally diverged from the old 
beaten track of his predecessors, and struck out new p vaths more in har- 
mony with enlightened reason and a progressive : age; but his successors, 
during the twenty years which followed his retirement, succeeded in pretty 
effectually restoring the ancient landmarks he had thrown down. Proba 
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bly not intending when he commenced his labors to do more than push 
the work of amendment with a more radical hand than those who had 
gone before him, Bentham, after cautiously surveying the superstructure, 
aimed at its ultimate overthrow, and the reconstruction upon its ruins of a 
judicial edifice suited to the wants and worthy of the genius of his times. 

He possessed a mind admirably adapted in most respects, though de- 
fective in some, for this laborious and delicate task. His reasoning facul- 
ties were of the most penetrating description, His capacity for generali- 
zation was ample, and his powers of analysis keen. His appreciation of 
comprehensive principles was equailed by his fondness for minute details, 
rendering him competent to survey a subject in its broadest aspects, while 
apt in detecting all its subordinate relations. He possessed a patience 
which no amount of drudgery could weary ; an industry as tireless as the 
revolving hours ; a memory as retentive as ti ablets of brass. He care fully 
studied the nin politic al and juridical history of his own country, and 
was familiar bey ond most of his cotempor aries with the jp irisprudence » and 
legislation of ancient and modern nations. His moral qualifications for 
the work, were as eminen’ as his intellectual. His humanity and benevo- 
lence were as wide and coi.:prehensive as the rights and the wrongs of the 
human race. For half a century, he toiled in his chosen field for the well- 
being of his species, in spite of neglect, jeers, frowns, misrepresentations 
and denunciations, sustained by the conviction that his aims were noble 
and his motives pure ; borne onward by a courage that never shrunk from 
looking every institution in the face, however venerable for age or hailow- 
ed by association, and questioning its claims to homage ; and guided by a 
conscience that welcomed all conclusions born of sound premises, and fo] 
lowed every path along which truth and duty led the way. 

These were the gifts and acquirements with which Bentham commenced 
his attack upon the Common Law of England. He published his first 
work in 1780. While at Oxford, he had been one of the class before 
whom Blackstone delivered the lectures on law which subsequently be- 
came so celebrated as his Commentaries. Even thus early the young stu- 
dent protested against some of the eulogiums bestowed by the Vinerian 
professor upon the constitution and laws of the realm. He afterwards 
put his protest in an enduring form, His first publication was entitled, 
“ A Fragment on Government, being an examination of what is delivered 
on that subject in Blackstone’s Commentaries.” It is an able review of 
some of tlie doctrines advanced by the learned commentator. Having, in 
the meantime, sent to the press two or three minor works, he published, 
in 1787, his Defence of Usury. This book, which contains the substance 
of all the arguments that have been since adduced on that side of this 
much controverted question, was prepared under the following singular 
circumstances. Bentham’s. brother, Sir Samuel Bentham, commanded a 
battalion of a thousand men, at Crechoff, in Russia. In 1784, Jeremy 
commenced a leisureiy tour through Europe, with the ultimate intention 
of seeing his brother Samuel. He visited the principal cities of France, 
spending a considerable period in Paris—went over Italy, stopping at 
Genoa, Leghorn, Rome and Florence—sailed for Smyrna, came near be- 
ing shipwrecked on the island of Mitelene, and was driven in stress of 
weather into Scio, where he remained some weeks—-sailed thence for Con- 
stantinople, and after tarry ing there several months, set off to his brother’s 
reaching his house early in 1786, only to find that he was absent from 
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home on a distant military expedition, whe reupon « Jeremy took possession 
of his vacant study, sat down to the composition of his Defence of U sury, 
which he had completed ere Sir Samuel’s return. 

Before leaving England on his continental tour, Bentham had prepared 
the most elaborate and important of his early works. Soon after his re- 
turn he published it, in four volumes, under the title of “ ‘An Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and Legislation.” During one of his visits to 
Paris, he had made the acquaintance of Brissot. That distinguished 
Frenchman, ihe r suffering imprisonment in the Bastile on account of the 
liberal tendencies of his writings, repaired to London, three or four years 
previous to the French revolution, with the intention of publishing a pe- 
on devoted to republican principles, which was to be circulated in 
Frane He hoped in this way to enlighten his countrymen, while he 
evade 1 ve : restrictions which his own government impos¢ d upon the free- 
dom of the press. Becoming involved in debt, he was arrested by his 
London creditors and thrown into prison, whence he was released by the 
generosity of Bentham. Returning to France, Brissot rose to distinction 
during the e: arly stages of the revolution, and repaid the kindness of Ben- 
tham by causing him to be elected, without his knowledge, a member of 


the second National Assembly. The success of this nove proceeding was 
no doubt promote “d by the publication, in the p — is year, of Bentham’s 
Plan for the Judicial Establishments of France, which had been favor: ubly 


received in that coun uy. In 1793, just previous to suffering by the b lade 
if the guillotine, this e loque nt leader of the Girondists wrote thus of the 
great utilitarian :—“ Selecting the profession of the law, not with the de- 
ign of practising it, or of acquiring honors and gaining money, but for the 
purpose of penetrating to the roots of the defects in the jurisprudence of 
England, and having descended to the bottom of this Trophont in cavern, 
Bentham was desirous, before proposing his reforms, to render himself 
— with th jurisprudence of the other nations of Europe. But the 
ater number of these codes were accessible only in the language of the 
peopl whom they governed. What difficulties can deter the man who is 
ed by a desire to promote the public good? Bentham successively 
seid m arly the e whole of those s csteiiieas He spoke French well ; 
he under ood the Italian, the Spanish, the German, an: 1 | myself saw him 
equire a Swedish and the Russian. When he had examined all these 
wrecks of Gothic gui and collected his materials, he applied himself to 
the construction of a systematic plan of civil and criminal law, founded 
entirely upon reason, an id having for its object the happiness of the human 


race,” 
In 1791, Bentham publis shed, in two volumes, his Panopticon, or the 
Insp ction-house : containing the a of a new principle of construction, 


applicable to any sort of establis a nt in which persons of any description 
are to be kept under inspection, with a plan of mana: zement adap ‘ted to 
the principle. Mr. Pitt was then about to introduce into Parliament a 
scheme for improving the condition of the English prisons. Bentham’s 
plan was laid before him. He adopted it as far preferable to his own, and 
caused acts to be passed for carrying it into effect. But, just the n, George 
lil. ascertaining that Bentham had some time before severe ly handled his 
majesty in ‘the newspapers, he refused to sanction the plan, and there 
the matter dropped. 

Sometime after this, while visiting the country-seat of the Marquis of 
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Lansdowne, Bentham met M. Dumont, the celebrated Genevan. with 
whose name his own was subsequently so long and so intimately associa- 
ted. M. Dumont proposed to become the editor of his MSS. on Legis- 
lation. The result was, the publication of his three volumes, entitled 
“ 'Traité de Legislation Civile et Pénale,” which issued from the Parisian 
press, under the auspices of Dumont, in 1802. This is among the most 
profound of the productions of his great pen. A large edition met with a 

ready sale, and gave the author a continental reputation. Just as this 
work was published, Bentham availed himself of the cessation of hostilities 
which followed the peace of Amiens, to visit Paris, in company with his 
friend Sir Samuel Romilly. His fame as a philosop os jurist and legis- 
lator had preceded him. “A flatte ring testimonial of the esteem in which 
he was held by the learned men of the metropolis . European letters, 
was promptly awarded to him. There happened to exist at that time two 
vacancies in the membership of the French Institute. Bonaparte, then 
First Consul, was elected to fill one, and Bentham the other. We may 
remark in passing, that Bentham was always popular in France, and was 
more justly appreciated in the French capital, than at home. On visiting 
Paris in 1825, he was welcomed with distinguished honors; and casually 
entering one of the Supreme Courts, the whole body of advocates rose t 
receive him, and the judges invited him to a seat upon the bench. 

We have not time to enumerate the many works, great and small, 
which flowed from the capacious brain of Mr. Bentham during the remain- 
ing thirty years of his life. They number about fifty volumes and pamph- 
lets, embracing a great variety of subjects, all, however, having general or 
special reference to legislation, jurisprudence, and government. The most 
import: int of these are, Theorié des Peines et des Ré ompenses, in two 
volumes, published in 1812; Law of Evidence, in 1813; Essai sur la 
Tactique des Assemblées Politiques, in two volnmes, in 1816; Plan of 
Parliamentary Reform, in 1817; Leading Principles of a Constitutional 
Code for any State, in 1823; The Book of Fallacies, in 1824; Rationale 
of Judicial Evidence, in five volumes, in 1827; and Rationale of Punish- 
ment, in 1829. 

The foundation principle on which Mr. Bentham based his system of 
jurisprudence and legislation, may be stated in brief as foll ws :-—The 
proper end to be secured by the social union, is the attainment of th 
maximum of the aggregate hap piness of its members. The attainment of 
this maximum, is by attaining the maximum of the | hap piness of each in 
dividual of the union; or, in other, and perhaps plainer words, the only 

right and prope rend of action, in every individual man, is the ultimate 
attainment of his own greatest happiness. ‘The only right and proper end 
of the social union, or of that combination of individual men which consti- 
tutes a community or state, is- the attainment of the greatest amount of 
hi appiness of the whole. The test by which he determined whether a given 
law was right, was by ascertaining whether it conduced to the maximum of 
the happiness of eac h individual, and while so doing, also conduced to the 
maximum of the happiness of the social union as an aggregate of indi 
viduals, He defined the legitimate object of law to be, to secure the 
greatest happiness of all the members of the social union, without excep- 
tion, in as far as possible, and the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber of them, on every occasion in which the nature of the case renders the 
provision of an equal quantity of happiness for every one of them, impos- 
sible. 
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This theory of law and government resolve d itself into the apothegm 
selected as one of the mottos of this journ: ul, “ The ssitihet good to the 
greatest number”*—which, undoubtedly, is the grand aim and highest at- 
tainment of all righteous rule, wh ther human or divine. His theory is 
generally denominated “the doctrine of utility ;” but the name which he 
gave it was, “ The Greatest Hap — Principle.” 

With this standard in his hand, Bentham traversed the whole field of 
civil government, dividing law into two great departments. ‘The one he 
called internal law; the other, international law. ‘The former, compre- 
hends all regulations, whether constitutional, legislative, judicial, or ad- 
ministrative, which concern a single community or state. The latter, 
those that concern the intercourse of different communities or states with 
each other. 

In carrying out the details of his plan, his chief labor 
the preparation of a code of internal law, or the law necessary for the gov- 
ernment of a single state. He gaveit the name of Pannomion—the whole 
law, (for this singular man not only originated his own systems, but to a 
most perplexing extent, he manufactured his own words.) ‘This internal 
code he divided into four main branches—the constitutional, the civil, the 
penal, and the administrative. The constitutional, defmed the supreme 
authority in the State, and detailed the mode in which its will was to be 


was devoted to 


carried into effect. The civil, defined the rights of persons, and the nature 
and tenure of property, and was termed “the right-conferring code.” The 
penal, defined crimes against the state, persons, and property, and affixed 


d “the wrong-repress- 


to them their respective punishments, and was cal 
ing code.” The administrative, defined the mode of executing the entire 
system of laws, and was denominated “the code of, procedure.” He did 
not finish every part of his Pannomion. ‘The principle he kept steadily in 
view, and by which he tested all its parts ; both in its general outlines and 
in its minute details so far as he supplied ae was their conduciveness 
to the greatest happiness of the largest possible number of the individuals 
composing a community or state. Nothing was introduced which had 
not for its object, immediately or remotely, the | production of the greatest 
possible amount of pleasure, and the prevention of the greatest possible 
amount of pain. Though left in an incomplete condition, his Pannomion 
will ever remain a monument of his comprehensive wisdom and his 
abounding beneficence. 

But, this very code, (which was intended to be adopted by all nations,) 
is an evidence of the chief defect of Mr. Bentham’s 1 aah’ he like most 
of what he prepared on this subject, is too theoretically <yetoiti too 
mechanically perfect, ever to be put into practical use by, and upon fallible 
mortals. Although he had seen much of men and things in various 
countries, and had studied the institutions and history of most ancient 
and modern nations, he was really a recluse for the greater part of his 
life. The oracle of a clique, the founder of a sect, the head of a school, 
he was ever surrounded by a bevy of admirers, a band of disciples, a circle 
of pupils, to whom he declaime d, and preached and lectur d, while they 
applauded, assented and adopted; a corps of secretaries, with whom his 







* This phrase originated with Beccaria the Italian, author of the celebrated work “On 
Crimes and Punishments.’ 
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every word was law, being ever at his elbow to make a faithful record of 
his s sayings. From the windows of his well-stored library, he looked out 
upon society as a vast machine, of which every member was a little wheel, 
and which only needed to be adjusted act sording to his plans, to make the 
whole move harmonio - ly, without jarring or discord. In framing his 
universal codes, he mad : too little account of those individualities and 
idiosyncrasies in hetsian: character, which constitute each man’s mental and 
moral peculiarities more or Jess different from every other man’s, and 
which always have rendered, and always will render, every system nuga- 
tory that attempts to govern all mankind by the same laws. ‘There are 
striking resemblances in human countenances; yet the world does not 
furnish any two that are exactly alike. There are marked resemblances 
in human character; yet the race does not aflord any two that are pre- 
cisely similar. And, until one portrait shall answer as the likeness of two 
faces, yea, of two nations of faces, will it continue to be impossible to 
furnish a code of laws that shail answer for the government of all peoples, 
or, shall be so perfect, that when applied to the government of a single 
people, it wiil not need to be constantly altered to suit new exigencics in the 
ever-shifting phase of human ailairs—and these alterations will be always 
driving society towards those very difficulties from which Mr. Bentham 
would fain extricate it by his “code for any state. 

The defect in Mr. Bentham’s mind, to which we have referred, arose 
no doubt in part from his slight acquaintance with the actual practice of 
the law, and his total want of experience in the work of legislation. 
Although he might not have been so profound a legislative philosopher, he 
would have been afar more practical legal reformer, if he had divided histime 
between abstract contemplation in his secluded library, and professional 
contests in Westminster ll; between the composition of theoretical 
codes in his quaint old house in Queen’s Square, and the ordi ry busi- 
ness of legislation in St. Ste i's Chapel. 
professional brethren at the bar and on the bench, would have suggested 
new trains of Tt have led to the modification of his 
theories. ‘The conflicts of the forum would have made him bette 
acquainted with the objections which his opponents offered to his legisla- 
tive plans, and the arguments by which they fortified their own. ‘These 
would have in luce ] al ul survey of hi wn ore 
of it with that occupied by his antagonist, and might have suggested many 
improvements in his s\ 

In the particulars have noted, Mr. Bentham did not differ from the 
mass of those philosophers—often wiser and better than their cotempo- 
raries—who dwell much in the ld of abstract speculation, and mingle 


* 


ye Occasional collisions with his 


und, and a comparison 


little in the Pp yractical busin f life, st | ‘Opt rtion to their lack of 
expe rience in the common- p lace worl * reduci o ihe ories to practice, is 
their confidence in the p rfection of thei ‘systems. It is when the attempt 
is made to put them into actual use, that ( - found to partake more 
or less of those imperfections whi pertain 1 to all human inventions. 
And, never participating in these attempts, speculative philosophers, lack- 
ing the instructions which such attempts are alone capable of imparting, 
are wont to impute the — failure of their systems to anything rather 
than their own inherent defects, or their want of adaptation to the nature 
of the objects to which they are ap walle dd. 


About the year 1816, Mr. Bentham made a formal offer to the governors 
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of the several states of the American Union, to prepare a code of laws for 
each state. Some four or five years afterwards, he made a similar offer 
to all nations professing liberal opinions. ‘These singular proposals, which, 
as all ordinary men foresaw, broughtno acceptances of his offers from those 
to whom they were addressed, are striking illustrations of his fondness 
for generalization, of his confidence in the perfection and universal appli- 
cability of his system, of his comprehensive benevolence and child-like 
simplicity, and of that rare combination of excellencies and defects which 
made up his character. 

The labors of this great and good man were of invaluable service to the 
cause in which he spent nearly sixty years of his life. Though he took 
no direct share either in the enactment or administration of the laws, 
his was the master-mind that set other minds in motion; his genius, the 
spring that operat ted a vast and powerful reformatory machine. His 
various treatises contained all the general outlines, and much of the filling 
up of the numerous improve ments which other hands subse quently 
wrought into the judiciary, and impressed upon the legislation of England. 
Not a single reform has been recently effected in the English law, but its 
germ may be found in his works, while some are almost literal transcripts 
of his writings. Most of these improvements, whether in the judiciary or 
in the general polity of the country, have been secured through the direct 
influence of men proud to ackowledge themselves his disciples, while others 
have been effected by those who were either not aware of the extent to 
which they were his debtors, or were too mean to acknowledge their obli- 
gations to the man who had created the public opinion which they were 
swift to follow. He lived to see the fruits of his toil in the amelioration of 
a sanguinary penal code, and especially in the abridgment of the number 
of capital offences; in the partial reformation of the penitentiary system, 
and the kindlier treatment of prisone rs; in the softening of the rigors of 
the system of bankrupte, y, of anaes ent for debt, and of the laws for 
the enforcement of pecuniary obligations; in the infusion of a little of the 
leaven of Christian charity into the poor-laws, and the game laws; in the 
retrenchment of costs, and the simplification of the practice, in the equity 
and common law courts; in the appointment of commissioners, selected 
from among the ablest lawyers of the kingdom, to revise and codify the 
penal law, to remodel and consolidate the law of real property, and to 
inquire into and propose remedies for the manifold abuses that infested 
the Court of Chancery; in the abolition of sacramental tests, and the 
emancipation of the Catholics; and in the enlargement of the electoral 
suffrage, the utter demolition of the system of rotten boroughs, and the 
partial equalization of parliamentary representation. 

Upon each of the subjects we have specified, Bentham wrote and pub- 
lished, and in respect to most of them, he wrote and published early and 
elaborately. He did not live to see either of these reforms carried for- 
ward to the point of improvement which his far-penetrating sagacity had 
reached, while the accomplishment of others that he had initiated or advo- 
cated, was postponed; some to be taken up and adopted after his des ith ; 
some to repose upon their merits till the dawning of better days. But, 
the great and all-embracing object at which he aimed throug th life, was 
secured, and his aged eye rejoiced in the sight of its co nsummation. He 
broke the spell which the common law had so long held over the minds of 
his countrymen. He saw the conviction penetrating a large share of the 
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intelligence of the nation, and spreading through foreign states and colo- 
nies where this system bore sway ; but however creditable it might be to 
the remote times in which it originated, it was unworthy of the genius 
and unsuited to the wants of an age so enlightened, liberal and enterpris- 
ing as ours, and, when measured by the standards which now surround it, 
so far from being “ the perfection of reason,” it was a disgrace to the 
human understanding, and the homage paid at its altars a blind and de- 
grading idolatry. 

Among the greatest of the unquestioning disciples of Bentham, may be 
reckoned Dumont, Mu and Bowrine. M. Dumont, a native of Geneva, 
aman of acute mind, liberal principles, and extensive acquirements, edited, 
and in part reduced to writing, several of his most important works, trans- 
lating them into French, preparing them for the press, and publishing them 
in Paris. This accomplished scholar was of invaluable service to his friend. 
He did more than condense and arrange the materials put into his hands. 
He systematized and illustrated them ; often, in respect of methodial ad- 
justment and felicity of style, bringing order out of confusion, and light 
out of darkness. It was to his luminous pen that Bentham was indebted 
for the wide celebrity he enjoyed on the continent, before he was hardly 
known in England. This, coupled with the fact that many of his writings 
first appeared in the French language, led one of our American Reviews into 
the very natural error of calling him “a distinguished Frenchman.” Mr. 
James Mill, author of the History of British India, did more, probably, to 
diffuse the principles of Bentham through England, than any other man. 
During the last twenty or twenty-five years of Bentham’s life, Mill was 
his familiar associate, and enjoye .d his entire confidence. He illustrated 
his system in several able articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, His son, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, author of the work on Logic, prepared for the press 
Bentham’s great treatise on the Rationale of Evidence. Dr. Bowring, 
whom Bentham describes as his most intimate and confidential friend for 
twelve years, was associated with him in founding and conducting the 
Westminster Review, was ever his warm eulogist, was appointed his ex- 
ecutor, and has edited his works. 

Though Dumont, Mill, and Bowring gave a wide diffusion to the prin- 
ciples of Bentham, it is to Romilly, MacIntosh, and Brougham, that Eng- 
land is more especially indebted for their parti i] application to the juridi- 
cal and legislative systems of that country. Their positions as party ¢ hiefs 
and parliamentary leaders gave them opportunities for moul ling them 
into the policy of the nation, which those gentlemen did not possess. The 
eminent standing of Romilly and Brougham at the English bar, and the 
reputation which Mac Intosh had acquired by his administré ation of a judi- 
cial office in India, gave an influence among their professional brethren, to 
the reforms they recommended, which would not have been yielde d to 
them had they rested solely upon the advocacy of any persons, however 
learned, standing outside of the bar. Professional men are apt to be un- 
reasonably jealous of interference in the “ art and mystery” of their craft, 
by those not of the brotherhood. The bar is not exempt from this infir- 
mity. Its patience has been severely taxed, and its self-complacency a 
good deal disturbed, both in England and America, during the past thirty 
years, because of the heavy hand laid upon its venerable monopolies and 
occult practices by those who have some how learned, that the great body 
of the people, upon whom the laws are executed, have quite as much right 
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to understand them, and quite as much interest in their improvement, as 
the select few who administer them. Romilly, Brougham, and Maclntosh 
participated in these popular sentiments, and took no pains to disguise 
their sympathy with them. If this diminished to some extent their influ- 
ence with the profession, (as it unquestionably did,) it gave them the favor- 
able ear of the masses; and what they lost with the former, was more 
than made up by the latter; so that they stood in the influential position 
which lies between the learned prejudices of the bar and the unlearned 
antipathies of the people. 

Sir Samvuet Romitty was one of the most accomplished lawyers that 
ever practised in the English courts. From 1806, when he was appointed 
Solicitor-General under the Grenville-Fox administration, to his lamented 
death, in 1818, he devoted much labor to eflecting a general reform of the 
law, and parte ularly an amelioration of the criminal code. When he 
commenced his philanthropic work, he found this code rigorous in its pre- 
cepts, sanguinary in its penalties, abused in its administration, fortified by 
the approbation of judges, lawyers, and divin: = hedged around by 
the general sentiment of the country. Blackstone, in his Commentaries, 
had previously stated (and the severity of the law had then scarcely been 
abated since he wrote) that “ among the variety of actions which men are 
liable daily to commit, no less than one hundred and sixty are declared 
by act of parliament to be felonies, without benefit of clergy ; or in other 
words, to be worthy of instant death.” 

We will enumerate some of the offences made capital by the legislature 
of this Christian nation. Murder, treason, and rape; counterfeiting, forgery, 
and altering judicial records; refusing, under certain circumstances, to take 
the oath of allegiance; obstructing the service of legal process ; hunting 
in the night, disguised in a mask; writing threatening letters, to extort 
money ; pulling down turnpike gates; assembling to cause riots, and not 
dispersing at the command of a magistrate; transporting wool or sheep 
out of the kingdom, the second time; smuggling; wandering ‘as gipsies 
for thirty days; taking a reward for restoring stolen goods, when acces- 
sory to the larceny ; committing burglary in the night time ; robbing on 
the highway, to the value of a penny ; stealing from the person, property 
to the value of more than a shilling, and from a dwelling, above hes value 
of five shillings, and from a vessel, above the value of forty shillings ; 
stealing fish from ponds, hares from warrens, and conies from the woods ; 
and committing various malicious trespasses upon private property, as 
throwing down fences, demolishing fish-ponds, destroying trees in parks 
and gardens, maiming cattle and horses. We exhibit these as lively fea- 
tures of a code, the oflspring of a grim and bloody age, which had obtruded 
its horrid visage into the sunlight of the year eighteen hundred of the 
Christian era; which had been eulogized by the gentle and classic Black- 
stone ; been pronounced “a mild and cautious system of penal jurispru- 
dence,” in a work on Moral Philosophy, by Archdeacon Paley ; and was 
generally approved by a nation that expended ten millions sterling annu- 
ally to support an established church, and lifted its holy hands in horror 
at the atrocities and infidelities of its french neighbors. 

To the honor of human nature be it recorded, that considerable portions 
of this Draconian code had become comparatively a dead letter, in the 
times of which we write. In cases of extreme hardship, the ingenuity of 
philanthropic lawyers often opened a way of escape for the prisoner 
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through the loose texture of some statute ; the subtlety of humane judges 
would sometimes aid counsel in refining away the plain meaning of an in- 
dictment, so that the wretch who had killed and eaten the hare that poach- 
ed on his garden might go without day ; and the pity of the jury would 
not unfre« quently get the better of their senses and their oaths, while bold- 
ly declaring through their verdict, that property which the thief had re- 
fused to sell for a crown, was worth but eleven pence. These, and such 
like expedients, to save lives which the law clamored to sacrifice, strength- 
ened rather than weakened the argument for the abrogation of those parts 
of the code thus practically nullified by abuses in their administration. 
But the advocates for harsh and vindictive laws, and especially the cham- 
pions of the gallows, contended that they ought to remain on the statute- 
book as a terror to evil doers. 

For the work to which he devoted himself, Romilly possessed rare 
qualifications. Standing at the head of the equity bar, with a mind at 
once capacious and acute, a well-balanced judgment, and a taste classically 
pure, a dignity of manner which commanded respect, and an honesty of 
purpose which silenc« oa calumny, a soul cast in the largest mould, and a 
heart ever awake to the calls of humanity, and an eloquence which inform- 
ed the reason and delighted the fancy, he was the model lawyer of his 
time. 

In 1808, he carried through Parliament a bill repealing so much of the 
penal law as made the stealing of property from the person above the 
value of twelve pence, a capiti al crime. But, even then, he was unable to 
induce the legislature to fix the point at which the offence became capital, 
higher than £15. This bill, and another of a similar character, had glided 
through Parliament without exciting general attention. The next year, 
he brought in bills to abolish the death-penalty for stealing property from 
a shop above the value of five shillings, and from a vessel above that of 
forty. He sustained them by a speech abounding in rare and valuable 
facts concerning the statistics of crime, showing that it was the certainty 
rather than the severity of punishment which deterred from the commis- 
sion of offences, and proving that notwithstanding the rigor of the laws, 
capital crimes had steadily increased in number during the last hundred 
years ; luminous in its exposition of the only legitimate and righteous 
ends to be accomplis shed by a p‘ nal code, the safe ty of the community, 
and the reformation of the criminal; eloquent in its eulogiums of the hu- 
mane and liberalizing tendencies of ‘the age; and avowing that these bills 
were introduced to test the temper of the House, and ascertain whether it 
would encourage him to enter upon a cautious and gradual reform: anon of 
the whole penal code. The friends of the code were thoroughly alarmed, 
and they summoned its champions to the rescue. Not only were the bills 
defeated, but an excitement was kindled that swept through the land. 
Divines preached in favor of — the death-penalty unabri loed and 
unimpaired ; statesmen declaimed against the reckless spirit of innovation 
that was abroad; judges frowned eis under their flowing wigs at him 
who had dared to lay rude hands upon the judicial fabric which “ our wise 
forefathers” had erected ; while reviewers in dull monthlies and penny-a- 
line pamphlet ers, ranting tory orators, and nervous old women, took up 
the hue and cry, and rung the changes upon “the democracy of Jeremy 
‘Bentham,” and “the horrors of the French revolution.” 

Romilly met this clamor by publishing the substance of his speech in 
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pamphlet form, accompanied with additional facts and illustrations, and 
giving it a wide circulation. It was made the text of an elaborate article 
in the Edinburgh Review, in which its positions were sustained with emi- 
nent ability. ‘The speech and the essay will reward a perusal by all who 
would study the history and philosophy of crime and its punishment. 

In 1811, Romilly, ever on the alert to push his humane enterprise, 
seized a favorable opportunity to carry a bill through Parliament abolish- 
ing capital punishment in the case of sailors and soldiers, found begging in 
the streets, without having in their possession certificates of discharge 
from the service. But, during the remaining seven years of his life, 
though he occasionally brought the subject to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, he was able to eflect little or nothing for the melioration of the penal 
code. 

The criminal law was not the only field of legal reform in which this 
eminent person exerted his talents. From humble beginnings, he had 
risen in the profession till his practice in the equity tribunals equalled 
that of any lawyer at the bar. His mind was cast in too colossal a frame 
to desire to profit by the enormous expenses and the interminable delays 
of the court over which that “ everl: asting doubter,” Lord Eldon, preside od. 
He rendered efficient service in exposing its abuses, ¢: ausing some to be 
remedied, but compelled bythe illiberality of the times, and the bigotry 
of the Chancellor, to leave others to be removed by those who should en- 
ter into his labors when he was no more. 

Sir Samuel shared largely in the confidence of Mr. Bentham, and was 
the intimate associate for many years of M. Dumont. His tragic end shed 
a gloom over the prote ssion of which he was so bright an ornament, and 
filled the bosoms of his friends with inexpressible grief. He was in the 
zenith of his reputation, when the death of his wife, to whom he was ten- 
derly attached, and whose bed-side he had watched with the most anxious 
solicitude, induced a nervous disorder which clouded his reason, and in a 
paroxysm of temporary insanity he put a period to his honorable and be- 
nevolent life. 

When the grave closed over the mortal remains of Romilly, his mantle 
rested upon the shoulders of his coadjutor, Sir James Maclnrosa. He, by 
the general consent of the patrons of the cause, assumed the place of his 
lamented friend as their Parliamentary leader in the work of reforming 
the criminal code. Though Sir James had never practised much at the 
bar, and had long since wholly withdrawn from the arena of the courts, he 
was deeply read in the science of jurisprudence and the philosophy of le- 
gislation, and had presided on the criminal bench in Bombay for some 
eight years. 

‘In 1791, being then nominally a physician, but preferring Homer to 
Galen, Herodotus to Hippocrates, he commenced his political career by 
breaking a lance with Burke, then at the culminating point of his fame. 
He published a brilliant defence of the French revolution, in answer to 
Burke’s celebrated attack upon its principles and promoters. This gave 
him the friendship of Fox and other liberal leaders. Getting tired of medi- 
cine, partly because he did not like physic and partly because he had no 
patients, he entered Lincoln’s Inn, and was admitted to the bar in 1795. 
During the next three years, in which clients were as scarce as patients 
had been, he divided his time between the study of poetry, law and meta- 
physics, when, to supply his exhausted purse, he proposed to deliver a 
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course of lectures on the Law of Nature and of Nations, in Lincoln’s Inn. 
After encountering considerable difficulty in gaining admission to the Inn 
because of his supposed attachment to Jacobinism, he at length commenced 
his course, and throughout received the warm plaudits of learned and bril- 
liant audiences. A year or two afterwards, he gained still wider distine- 
tion by his defence of Peltier, a French refugee, prosecuted for a libel on 
Napoleon. His speech was pronounced one of the most splendid orations 
ever delivered at the English bar. It was translated into French by 
Madame De Stael, and secured him e European reputetion. The gov- 
ernment having offered him the Recordership of Bomhay, he yielded, 
after much reluctance, to the pressure of pecuniary necessities, and was 
banished from country and friends, to an inhospitable clime, among @ 
strange people, for a period of eight years. The duties of his station re- 
quired him to become familiar with the complex system of penal juris- 
prudence, partly English and partly Oriental, prevailing in the Kast. 
His habits of research and reflection led him to a thorough investigation 
of the criminal code of his native country. His sensitive mind and be- 
nevolent heart revolted at its sanguinary rigors, and he resolved, that on 
his return home, he would attempt its reformation. Arriving in England 
in 1811, he was elected to Parliament in 1813, where he continued till 
his death in 1832, battling side by side with Romilly, Brougham, Tierney, 
Burdett, Russell, O'Connell, and other chiefs of the liberal party, for free- 
dom of trade, the independence of the press, the amelioration of the penal 
law, religious toleration, personal emancipation, and Parliamentary re 
form. 

In 1819, he carried through the House of Commons a motion, in oppo- 
sition to ministers, for the appointment of a commission to revise the 
criminal code. He was placed at the head of the commission. At the 
session of 1820-21, as the first fruits of its labors, he brought in six bills 
for the abolition of capital punishment in certain cases of forg: ry, robbery 
and larceny, and for the amendment of the code in other essential respects. 
After a debate, in which he sustained the recommendations of the com- 
missioners with marked ability, some of the bills were defeated, and the 
thers were withdrawn. Sir James, never possessing the tact requisite 


for a skillful Parliamentary leader, and disheartened by the unreasonable 


ypposition which his measures encountered, would have abandoned the 


field in despair but for the encouragement he received from Buxton, 
Brougham, Denman, and their friends, in Parliament, and Bentham, 
Dumont, and their coadjutors, without. 

Hopeless as now seemed the prospects for procuring any substantial 
reform in the criminal law until the tories were driven from power, sub- 
sequent events proved that a public sentiment was then forming that 
would soon demand a large retrenchment of the number of capital offences, 
In 18253, Sir James introduced into the House a series of resolutions, lay- 
ing the fonndation for sweeping reforms in the criminal code. Sir Robert 
Peel, then Home Secretary, caused them to be rejected only that the 
ministry might enjoy the credit of bringing forward measures of their 
own of a character scarcely less radical than those proposed by Macln- 
tosh. ‘The government plan contemplated the immediate abolition of 
capital punishment in several cases, its proximate abolition in others, 
and the ultimate revision of the whole penal law. The result was, that 
ere long the death-penalty was abrogated in about fifty instances. Such a 
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triumph was ample reward for the years of severe, and oft-times hopeless, 
labors of Romilly, Macintosh and ‘Buxton, in this humane department of 
legal reformation. 

We should do injustice to one of the best of men if we did not devote 
at least a paragraph to Mr. Buxron. He entered parliament in 1818, 
He was then extensively known for his writings and speeches on the sub- 
ject of Prison Discipline, to which his mind, as well as the public atten- 
tion, had been turned by the philanthropic eflorts of his accomplished 
sister-in-law, England’s “ Female Howard,” the late Elizabeth Fry. In 
conjunction with her, and Mr. Joseph. John Gurney, her brother, he had 
founded a Prison Discipline Society, which was exerting a healthful influ- 
ence in reforming the scandalous penitentiary system of England. For 
the first three years of his parliamentary life, Buxton labored almost ex- 
clusively for the improvement of the penal code. His speech on the 
forgery laws, delivered in 1821, in support of one of the bills introdueed by 
MacIntosh, was re plete with useful inform: ition, and took a luminous sur- 
vey of the whole question of adequate and inadequate penalties, and of 
the philosophy of rewards and punishments. As the coadjutor of Macln- 
tosh, and the successor of Wilberforce, Mr. Buxton has written his name 
high on the roll of benefactors of the human race 

We must not forget to mention in this connection, that about this time 
(we are unable to fix the precise date) Mr. Wil 7 n ‘ought before the 
House of Commons the subject of abuses “ | defects in the equity sys- 
tem, and especially in its administration by the Court of Chancery, and 
procured the appointment of a commission to ferret them out, and propose 
measures for their correction. 

The mention of this gentleman’s name, calls up the recollection of 
interesting fact in the recent history of the English b r 
Queen Caroline’s case were Messrs. Brougham, Di 
and Lushington. Tor the active and determined | 
case, in hostility to the royal libertine then oceup: 
distinguished lawyers, during his reign, were exclud 
professional honors to which their eminent attainn 
them. ‘Their heroie defence of her whom he had tun 
he might have larger accommodations for his mist 
had hunted through Europe with infamous charges, tl 
the public attention from his own scandalous infi 
had resolved to “whistle off, and let her down the 
tune”—and the bold hand with which they drey 
ton House, during the trial, and exposed the | 
popular gaze ;—these were offences not to be forgott 
therefore, these five lawyers were the victims of the 
while George IV. lived. But, when his more liberal brothe 
wards, his still more liberal niece, ascended the throne, the 
counsellors of “Caroline of Brunswick, the murdered Queen of England,” 
were raised to the highest stations which the legal profession affords, 
Brougham was created Lord Chancellor, Denman Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, Williams an Associate Justice, Lushington was made a 
Judge of the Admiralty Court, and Wilde, after filling the offices of At- 
torney General and Chief B iron of the Exchequer, has recent!y been made 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. 


Returning from this digression, it may be stated, that the year 1828 


r, and after- 


= 
proscril ed 
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was an era inthe cause of Law Reform. On the 7th of February of that 
year, Mr. Broveuam made his memorable speech, in the House of Com- 
mons, on “ The Present State of the Law.” It was one of the ablest ever 
delivered in Parliament by this extraordinary man. It occupies about an 
hundred pages in his published speeches, and is a monument of his learn- 
ing, wisdom, liberality and eloquence, In the preface to this speech, the 
author s says :-—* The evils, inconsistencies and absurdities of the system 
of civil procedure were singled out as the principal object of attack, the 
rather because, in Mr. Bentham’s writings, the other branches of the mighty 
subject had been more copiously handled, and because it seemed mani- 
fest that the radical improvement of the remedies administered by the 
courts of law must lead to the universal reformation of our jurisprudence e, 
while it afforded, in the meanwhile, substantial benefits to the community, 
and won over new converts to the great cause of law reform.” With the 
hand of a master he exposed the manifold abuses that then existed in the 
administration of the common law courts, and laid bare many radical de- 
fects in the system itself, suggesting measures for the removal and correc- 
tion of each class. 

His speech resulted in the appointment of two commissions, one of 
general inquiry into the state of the common law, and the other of in- 
quiry into the condition of the law of real property. Upon these com- 
missions were placed twelve of the ablest lawyers of the kingdom, among 
whom are the well known names of Bosanquet, Parke, Campbell, Pol- 
lock, Starkie, Alderson and Stephen. From their labors have proceeded 
most of the important changes that have since been made in the civil ju- 
risprudence of England. Of the extent to which they have followed the 
path traced by Lord Brougham in the we ch we have mentioned, we have 
the evidence in a note to it, where he states, that, at the time of writing 
(1839-40) of about sixty capital defects pointed out in the spe ech, about 
fifty-five had then been removed in whole, or in by much the greater part. 
In the course of a few yéars after the delivery of this spee ‘h, the subj ject 
of a thorough reform of the criminal law and its codification, was referred 
to another commission of able lawyers, among whom we find the familiar 
names of Starkie, Amos and Wightman. [rom their services have main- 
ly flowed the numerous improvements in the penal code during the last 
fifteen years. 

The various reports of these three commissions, made from time to 
time, have displayed great learning and ability, and have not only pro- 
duced radical changes in the English law, but they have been profitably 
studied and freely quoted by revisers, codifiers and commentators in the 
United States. . 

Of the labors of these commissions, and of the present state of law re- 
form in England, as well as in our own country, we may speak in a future 
number of the Democratic Review; while we now conclude by quoting 
the eloquent pero ration of Mr. Brougham’s speech of 1828. Addressing 
the House of Commons, he said :—“ You have the power of sending your 
name ae sel all times, illustrated by deeds of higher fame, and 
more useful import, than were ever done within these walls. You saw 
the greatest warrior of the age—conqueror of Italy—humbler of Ger- 
many—terror of the North—saw him account all his matchless victories 
poor, compared with the triumph you are now in a condition to win—saw 
him contemn the fickleness of fortune, while, in despite of her, he could 
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pronounce his memorable boast, ‘I shall go down to posterity with the 
code in my hand!’ You have vanquished him in the field ; strive now to 
rival him in the sacred arts of peace. Outstrip him as a lawgiver, whom 
in arms you overcame. ‘Then the lustre of the Regency will be eclipsed 
by the more solid and enduring splendor of the Reign. The praise 
which false courtiers feigned for our Edwards and Harrys, the Justinians 
of their day, will be the just tribute of the wise and the good to that 
monarch under whos sway so mighty an undertaking shall be accom- 
plished, Of a truth, the holders of sceptres are most chiefly to be envied, 
for that they bestow the power of thus conquering, and ruling thus. It 
was the boast of Augustus—it formed part of the glare in which the per- 
fidies of his earlier years were lost—that he found Rome of brick, and left 
it of marble; a praise not unworthy a great prince, and to which the 
present reign also has its claims. But how much nobler will be the sove- 
reign’s boast, when he shall have it to say, that he found law dear, and 
left it cheap ; found it a sealed book—left it a living letter ; found it the 
patrimony of the rich—left it the inheritance of the poor; found it the 
two-edged sword of craft and oppres sion—left it th ff of honesty and 


the shield of innocence ! To me, ni uch refl 


ecting on these things, it has 
always seemed a worthier honor to be the instrument of making you be- 


stir yourselves in this high matter, than to enjoy all that office can bestow 


—office, of which the patronage would be an irksome incumbrance ; the 


emoluments superfluous to one content with the rest of his industrious 
fellow citizens, that his own hands minister to his wants: and as for the 
power suppose d to follow it—I have lived near half a cer tury, and I have 
learned that power and place may be severed. But one power I do prize; 
that of being the advocate of my countrymen here, and their fellow- 
laborer elsewhere, in those things which concern the best interests of man- 
kind. That power, I know full well, no government can give—no change 
take away !” 


SHELLEY AND TENNYSON. 

Frew poets have been able to achieve popularity and fame among all 
classes of men; and of the few that have been successful in winning uni 
versal praise, there are none who do not owe their success more to as- 
siduous cultivation of popular taste and watchful listenings to public de- 
cisions, than to native genius or to the smiles of fortune. Those oracles 
to whom a world unanimously appeals, whom it styles models and exem- 
plars, standards of taste, and criterions of excellence; arrived at their 
pre-eminence only by the most severe struggles with native deficiencies, 
and the most sacrificing self-denials, Such sacrifices and struggles, though 
necessary conditions of the highest and most universal fame, are inexpres- 
sibly irksome to a proud and sensitive mind, and are generally avoided 
where it is possible to satisfy ideal conceptions, and win a name among 
men, without them. The mass of writers and poets have so acted; and 
each one, secure in the admiration of a greater or less body of adherents, 
has pursued his chosen way, cultivating his own peculiar tastes, and re- 
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signing to a few great masters the painfully acquired sceptre of universal 
command, A Crabbe seeks only to adorn his pages with “the short and 
simple annals of the poor.” A By ron devotes his energies to the task of 
untolding the my sterious chambers of a diseased and defiant soul. A Scott 
paints gorgeous pictures of heraldry and war. A Wordsworth spends a 
life-time in throwing open the still and quiet recesses of a purely medita- 
tive intellect. Campbell’s muse is action. ( ‘oleridge’s i Is repose. And 
hence each of thes creat poets is revered by a separate school of ad- 
mirers, large in proportion to their taste for quiescence, or movement, « 
deep and tranquil thought, or splendid cle scription, or morbid conte mpla- 
tion, or minute and simple narration. 

Shelley, inferior in poetical power to none of these we have mentioned, 
appealed in his own peculiar strain to the finer and more subtle sensibili- 
ties of our nature. His whole life was one long aspiration for love and 
sympathy, and his writings breathe one unvarying note of affection for 
human exce Lhe nce, nd indignation at the unrevenv al wrongs ¢ xisting in 
society. But so abstract and intangible were his expressions, and so far 
removed from the grasp of the popular mind were his plans for meliora- 
ting the condition ol humanity, that his very kindness was taken for in- 
difierence, and his protestations of benevolence were construed into subtle 
desig is ot malice, His life and his writings could hot protect him from 
the odium that necessarily attached to a suspected arrogance and infide lity ; 
Th perse¢ utions with which he was visited at home are well known, and 
have aroust 1 the uu dignation of an age that came too late to do him jus- 
tice. His works, with their uncorrected dé fe Ls, and their rare and « leva- 
ted beauties, though free from much of that unpopularity which pressed 
upon them at their birth, are yet too obscure and imaginative eyer to 
become accepti able to the great public, and will be read only by students 
of the divinest of arts—that art to which he cave his prayers, his ¢ nergies, 
and his life. 

Though Shelley’ poetry, therefore, is read by few, the influence which 
it exerted, and still continues to exert on succeeding por ts. is unde niably 
great. Ni er possesse d more self-reliance, or juster views of the 
dignity of song; and his example has not been without its eflect in en- 

ging poets to think with pride of their vocation, and to preserve it 
; prope ! puri y al d excellence. His profound and simcere 


with humanity, and his earnest desires to restore his fellow man to that 


eminence of good ess from which he had lapsed, have come to be rightly 
understood and zealously adopted. Nor have his errors failed to be of es- 
sential service to young and ambitious writers. An intimate knowledge 
of their effects has produced the conviction that the world cannot be bene- 
fited till it is interested, and that the purest principles, the loftiest exhor- 
tations, and the most sublime lessons, are but thrown aw: Ly on callous 
ears, unless the symp vathies of that creat audience to whom the poet speaks, 
be awakened, thei ‘ir confidence fully established, and the avenues to their 
hearts thoroughly oce upie d. We believe it is Byron who says, “ When we 

hear Shelley talk of being familiar with the Alps and the Glaciers, and 
heaven knows what. we cannot help wishing that he knew more of Fleet 
street arid the Strand.” And a distinguished English author, who, if we 
mistake not, has profited much by Shelley’s errors, says—‘ With his 
Prometheus we have no human symp vathies; and thes or ander he becomes, 
the less popular we find him, Writers who do not in theory know their 
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kind, may be admired, but they never can be popular. And when we 
hear men of unquestionable genius complain of not being appreciated by 
the herd, it is because they are not themselves skilled in the feelings of 

»herd. For what is knowledge of mankind but the knowledge of their 
feelings, their humors, their caprices, and their passions ; touch these, and 
you gain attention,—develope these, and you have conquered your audi- 
mee,” 

Alfred Tennyson, though possessing somewhat more of humor and 
arthliness than Shelley, would have committed nearly the same faults, 
had he not been restrained by their melancholy results, too obvious to 
scape his attention. The texture of his mind is of the same subtle and 
imaginative nature with that of the author of Prometheus and Adonais. 
His tendency to pursue metaphysical abstr ac tions into vagueness and ob- 
scurity, is primarily the same ‘with Shelle -y’s, and could only have been 
checked—for that it is not subdued, may easily be seen from “The Two 
Voices” and the “ Palace of Art”—by severe dis ag and self-denial. 
It would require no extraordinary discrimination to judge from what 
model, among others, he has deduced his prine iples of poetical melody 
and rhythm. The same elements of vivid imagination, delicate and 
‘thereal fancy, graceful personification, reach of ecual t, purity and nicety 
of diction, and harmony of allusion, which claim for ‘Tennyson so high a 
rank among poets, may be found in Shelley in equal copiousness, And 
the reason why the one charms the wide people with so strong a spell, 
and enters so readily the heart of every one who cares at all for poetry ; 
and why the other stands almost alone and neglected, is found in the fact 
that Shelley was careless of gaining access to the sympathies of human 
nature, and wrapping himself in a mantle of poetic abstractions, wondered 
why a world around him went famishing for truth ; while Tennyson, no 
less rapt with the visions of the lofty heaven of song, studies to accommo- 
late himself to the better tastes of a nation of listeners, om feeling that 
his powers cannot elevate his audience wholly to his own level, conde- 


scends a little, to meet them on a broader and more accessible plain, 
which it is his pee ecial care to beautify and enrich. 


Still the peculiar vein of metaphysical speculation which Tennyson 
hares with Shelley, and his evident love for indulging it—an indulgence 
that would run beyond bound were it acceptable to his audience—must 
prevent him from ever becoming, in the broadest use of the term, a popu- 
lar poet. Unlike Burns, to whom he is superior in imagination and men- 
tal power, he would never be appealed to as a national favorite. Unlike 
Cowper, with whom it would be unjust to compare him, if we reckon ima- 
ination and delicacy of sentiment among the chief requisites of poetry, he 

ould never be regarded by the mass as a companion and a friend in all 

isons and place Ss, Those who look for stories even in poetry, and mea- 
ure the coodness of a poem by the int tensity of its dramatic interest, will 
read “ Marmion” and slicht the “ Princess.” By the fireside Tennyson 
will often yield to C ampbell ; in circulating libraries he will be less thumb- 
ed than Montgomery ; at the piano, less sung than Haynes Bayley; at 
the festive boar l. less quoted than Moore. Not exclusivel) a sub ject for 
the still researches of the study, he is a fit companion in those hours when 
we wish to refresh our mental faculties, hebetated by long intercourse 
with the world, from the pure and living wells of song; when we are dis- 
posed alike to enjoy the solemn argument, the playful and half-earnest 
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discourse, the sarcastic yet good-tempered judgment, the mirthful jest; 
at such times, whether by the glowing fire, or in the dreamy grove, he 
speaks to us with rare and strange power, and makes of us eager and de- 
voted diseip les. 

Rightly distrusting his ability to master at once the secrets of grandeur 
and tenderness, Tennyson has chossn his province in the latter. I do not 
say that he is not often sublime, but that he does not aim at grasping the 
thunderbolt while he holds the key to the chambers of the zep ayy Nor 
does this argue excessive and timid humility, or real want of power. 
Since the days of Homer, no poet has been at the same time eras sub 
lime and truly tender. Milton, from his grand and unapproachable seat, 
forbids us to weep, and looks with silent indiflerence on human sensibility. 
The ilorentine bard, in his dark grandeur, is mournful, but not sympathe- 
tic. Shakspeare approaches near perfection on either hand, and from him, 
as from the ancient Greek, we derive our models, yet we perceive that 
even Shakspeare would have the more excelled in part had he not aimed 
at all. And if the consummation of the lofty with the tender is not found 
here, where shall we look for it, or how can lesser mortals hope to attain 
it? The sublimity of Shelley, which he could unquestionably have brought 
ver grade of excellence than he actually did, is distorted with 


to a much high 
wild vagaries, and chaotic images ; and those passages in which he lavished 
the deepest affections of his heart upon the objects of his love, are marred 
by his excessive inclination for abstraction, and his intense and unsatisfied 
desire to express the unutterable. There are depths in the human heart 
to which language in vain strives to pene trate, and their most pe rfect ex 

positor is he who reveals their presence by lighting up the surrounding 
obscurities. And thus it is, that by careful study and patient attention to 
popular wants, Tennyson has overcome much of that distance which lay 
between the world and himself—and which turned the earnest and disin 

terested love of Shelley back upon himself—and has learned the m« vd s of 
access to the human heart. His delicate Mi ge his eaaitahad J ‘sire 
to interest, his keen appreciation of the beautiful, are felt and recognized 
by all whose minds are at all in harmony with poetry, or are not pervert 

ed by a false taste. Tennyson is emphatical ly the poet of tenderness 
and sensibility ; but it is owing to his discrimination, and not to his genius 
alone, that his expressions of love are not met with indifference, or mista 

ken for madness. 

Next to that metaphysical and abstract view of thought which forms so 
marked a characteristic of Shelley and Tennyson, I should place a love of 
harmony—a power over the resources of rhy thm, as a peculiar distinction 
of their genius. That this is partly spontaneous, | cannot doubt, but it is 
equally clear that much of it is owing to an intimate acquaintance with 
the classic, and especially the Greek, poets, 

Most writers of poetry, more especially the inexperienced, when in 
_— by the muse, compose hastily, without definite system, and without 

gard to the laws of metre, As they read verse by the ear, so they write 
- and the chances are almost infinite : against their accuracy. The natural 
affinity of the senses for harmony is generally sufficient to prevent mis- 

takes occurring in very great numbers, or of very obvious magnitude ; 
and much creditable poetry is produced in this w ay, but none of it is 
marked by the essentials of immortality. ‘The writer who aims at perma- 
nence, strives for perfection. A[l our immortal authors, with one or two 
exceptions, were men of giant labor, and composed slowly ; working by 
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the examples of the past, improving on models which in their turn had 
been the fruit of elaborate toil and study. ‘The great laws of beauty are 
exacting, and a thorough knowledge of them is requisite to that suecegs at 
which every writer should aim. ‘Triumph gained without this knowledge 
+ eee ephemeral. And although poems, that are hastily written, 
id disjoint d, and marred by an absence of harmony here. and a discon- 
ction of thought there, may be ~ lished, and read, and admired, they 
cannot Jive. Virgil and Horace complained that rival poets composed ten 
times faster than they, but somehow the world has given those fast geniuses 
_ ® Bo-Py: An author who expects posterity to read him, has no right to 
ime upon his own facility. The speed of the age is requisite in the 


he sake of literature, let us not see it in poems or histories. He i 


p 
pe h: tw rites pam phle ts. or editorials. or ef rtain kinds of criticism: hut 
fo 


writer of poetry who ponders long and deeply on the stately 
models of the Greeks, the massive specimens of Roman art, : 
vieldi tructures built by early English strength; who makes th: 
of har my familiar know dae —who is equally at home in the 
mn flow of blank verse, and the involved torrent of the 
se is perfect, there will be no flaw in the entire 
constructs without art, is but an imperfect 


v's command of melody was great, and his intimacy with « 
wonderful. The Grecian dramatists were his e special delight. an 
iration of their exquisite taste and severe simplicity was carried 
to idolatry. His Prometheus seems almost the work of A‘schylus 
and the Cenci is as perfect a model of composition as the Antic ne, 
: unfit for representation qn the English stage. In many of hi 
ns he was hasty, and his sudden and early death prevented 
| 


revising what he eoulk 


t but have recognized as unfinish 
But where he has displayed his strength, the flow of 
d by nothing in the English language. ‘The perus: 
ais” affects us like the solemn chanting of some 
ith lofty but indefinable conceptions, bewild 
ing echoes. Such music is a fit companion 
suughts which, flowing in vivid profusion from he pe 
of the mind but the imagination. Ju nent al 
on a conception of Mozart as of Shelley To translate 
» would be impossible. 
‘trical construction and use of m¢ 
‘to Shelley, and his power of entrancing the 
commodation of his thoughts to th 
ind portions of “ In Memoriam” 
\lastor ;” “Mariana” and the 
shter’ are to the latter what “Sweet Home” is to the 
with so much eare and thought and deliberation has Tennyson ela 
his productions, that there can be found among them fewer imper- 
of rhythm and style than in those of any other English poet. That 
is not necessarily an all-im portant feature, is evident from 
y of the imitators of Pope, who, if they had lived before 
Duneiad, 1 oht have thoucht themse lves fortunate to obtain a place in 
its amie sleek composed rhymes of undet iable smoothness, and 
not without a semblance of musical flow; still when joined, as in this 
ith genius and high poetical inspiration, it must be recognized as a 


Case, 
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powerful element of enduring success, It is a matter of praise to any poet 
of the present day, that he carefully attends to the laws of metrical con- 
strgction, and strives after effect in language as well as in thought; since 
by a large and brilliant and influential school of poets, they have been, in 
late years, so much disregarded. 

In attempting to give a favorable specime n of the verse of Shelley, I 
shall meet with more difficulty than in the task of elucidating my ideas of 
Te nny son, The fine st passage Ss of the former are precist ly those which, 
in a disconnected form, would give the least satisfaction to the general 
reader, both on account of their abstractedness and the intimate relations of 
thought they maintain with the context. We shall confine ourselves to a 
single example—narrative—and affording a beautiful instance of sound har 
monizing with sense. It is from “ Alastor.” 

“6 Evening came on, 
The beams of sunset hung their rainbow hues 
High 'mid the shifting domes of sheeted spray, 
That canopied his path o’er the waste deep ; 
Twilight, ascending slowly from the east, 
Entwined in duskier wreaths her arene d locks 
O’er the fair front and radiant eyes of day 
Night followed, clad with stars. On eve ry side 
More horribly the multitudinous streams 
Of ocean’s mountainous waste to mutual war 
Rush'd in dark tumult thundering, as to mock 
The calm and spangled sky. The little boat 
Still fled before the storm ; still fled like foarn 
Down the steep cataract of a wint ry river: 
Now pausing on the edge of the riven wave, 
Now leaving far behind the bursting mass 
That fell, convulsing ocean. Safely fled— 
As if that frail and wasted human form 
Had been an elemental god. 

At midnight 
The moon arose; andlo! the ethereal cliffs 
Of Caucasus, whose icy summits shone 
Among the stars like sunlight, and around 
Whose caverned base the whirlpools and the waves 
Bursting and ed lying g irresistibl Ys 
Rage and resound for ever.— Who shall save ? 
The boat fled on—the boiling torrent drove— 
The crags closed round with black and jagged arms, 
The shattered mountain overhung the sea, 
And faster still, beyond al] human speed, 
Suspended on the sweep of the smooth wave, 
The little boat was driven.” 

From the early and bitterly atoned errors of Shelley’s life, and his sub. 
sequent trials, Tennyson has been happily exempt; nor has he shared 
those torturing speculations and wild scepticisms—whose full terror n¢ 
one knows who has not experienced them—with the author of that most 
melancholy of all youthful follies, Queen Mab. Over the career of Shel- 
ley we . hang with mingled reverence and sorrow, venerating his genius, 
and lan venting his mournful lapses from the true faith, not without hope- 
fulness that his de se Pp and sincere love for FOO Iness was acceptable to Him 
who sees not as man sees; on the upward and brightening path of Tenny- 
son we look only exultingly, recognizing the progress of a great—and a 
Christian—poet. B. 








. 
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ILLUSIONS OF A TOURIST: 
BEING REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO THE GREAT SAINT BERNARD. 


[FROM THE FRENCH OF TOPFFER.] 


We were seated, in company with the prior, at the convent of St. Ber- 
nara, with our feet against the fire. The good ecclesiastic, after many 
narratives elicited by our inquiries, observed : “ Moreover, gentlemen, our 
Saint Bernard is rather celebrated, than well known.” “ And I ean tell 
you the reason, father,” interrupted a stout gentleman, who, seated on the 
right hand side of the hearth, had not yet shared the conversation ; “it i 
not well known, because it has been so often misrepresented. It is with 
your famous mountain as with so many authors of the present day, who 
are also celebrated, and whom we, the public, know through the medium 
of newspapers, biographies and engravings; the newspapers indulge in 
romance, the biographies in falsehood, the portraits in flatt ry; in fact, the 
whole concern is as false as an epitaph!” 

The oe ntleman ceased : but I. who consider my se lf on of the public 
also. and have. as such, my own ideas and convictions | felt somey hat 
nettlcd by the confident abruptness with which his opinion was uttered: 
“ Allow me,” said |—“epitaphs”’— But he did not permit me to conclude 
the sentence. “Epitaphs! would you really undertake to defend them? 
then | would send you to walk (I started, and my countenance must, I am 
certain, have displayed some marks of indignation) for an hour only in 
the cemetéry of Pere-La Chaise. You will hardly deny, sir, that there ar 
some devils sleeping there beneath the turf. Well! the epitaphs speak 
only of angels.” 


‘“ Possibly,” said [, “but we may suppose that the survivors, in the ex- 





cess of their grief’—he interrupted me again—“ You are young, sir; 
very young. You have yet to learn that it is 1 crief, but always 
pride, vanity or joy, that dictates these falsehoods and pay for their per- 
petration.” | replied, “ Vanity, perhaps; but joy, sir, joy in connexion 
with a cemetery—with a tomb!” “Joy, sir, or gratification if you like it 
better: that solid, actual gratification, which results from a rich inherit- 
ance. By a natural sentiment, possessing, however, nothing in common 
with grief, we wish to acknowledge, in some manner, the benefit which 

receive, and the epitaph is selected for that purpose. Of all means, this is 
the most convenient, the least expensive, and hence, the most ancient. 
Grave, grave, then, sculptor; proclaim the virtues; proceed; discharg 


the tribute—of what. gentlemen, unless it be of our gratitude to the 
deceased, our perfect and entire satisfaction, our gratification, the 
warmer and more lively, because for the present we are not allowed 
to dispel Mnf 

“There are monsters.” replied I. “who are thus constituted, but”?— 
** Recall the word, young man, and reserve it for more odious subjects. 
That which is a misery inherent in humanity, cannot justly be called mon- 
strous. I speak of every day facts; of selfishness rather odious than un 
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natural; of hypocrisy, which hypocrites regard as decent and becoming. ] 
speak of deeds that might be committed by monsters such as you and I, 
for example. All I have to say is, that these same monsters, if they ré 
ally feel the aflliction they profess, have nothing to do with tombs and 
epitaphs. Grief furnishes its own aliment; it is timid, fearful, retiring ; 


even the external symbols of mourning which conventual usages require, 


are unpleasant, because they attract observation. Grief deplores the de 

parted one in his entirety, excusing his faults, cherishing the memory of 
his virtues, and rendering them the homage of heartfelt sighs and secret 
tears. Grief, sir—deep, true grief—far from courting notice, is only ob- 
served when taken by surprise ; and if, conscious that | were an ungrateful 
son, I wished to be thought an affectionate one, | should, above all things 

guard against placing a marble tablet on my mother’s tomb.” 

I was much displeas 1 with the sp aker, and somewhat, also, with the 
prior, who seemed to coincide in an opinion expressed, as it seemed to me, 
with sad severity, and sul stantially false and pa adoxical. In order to 
keep from op nly contradicti ir him, and being desirous of changing the 
current of conversation, I said, i 
talk of des: rij tions, biographi« 

“T think of them as of epit 
I place no faith whatever in the 
La Chaise n Ly al least have bee f certainly the 
without qualities, and perhaps the epitaph is as culpable in on 
virtues thi y possesst d, as in ascribing to them those which they 
In the same ma r, these portraits of our eminent men are 
certain degree of resemblance ; but the picture is rendered 
beauty which is represented, by the actual truth which 
is not the face of a man, but the vis: we ¢ fa God. with which they present 
us, It is not, as formerly, that insignificant head of lenel n, buried in a 


° “/— , | ae a a : 
wig, but an Hiuicent MasK, resseud | Lilt sect Of Tor th puvil and LOT 


posterity. rormerty th pudtic if ul Ing I overing, in 


] 7 : 4 : y j ! 4 7 . } | . hi 
the insignincant exterior, the sou i@ @ULLO! i eC In is 


writings; but now, the | ublic have search, in an autho WoOrKkKsS, for th 
inspiration, the originality, the depth, the humanity, inscri 
Epitaph ! sir; on all these lith Tal hic ma 

painted, I read, i ribed in large letters 

‘Behold tne reat hiascer lyric Verst !’ ‘his VrOW i 

tion; this wast dav i yy pl ( if Lik ts that swelling 

Epitaph, $i : ill is epits oF ul , the grea 

At this moment a bustle was i , hear the 


barking ol th cle £8 Ooverpow ] ir Sto o ntleman’s V« 

new c mers,” said the prior, as h¢ lef 5 tO receive th l. rt Laine 
alone, the stout itleman and |, each forming his conje¢ ures as to what 
Was passing DeIOW, W ithout thinki g any longer of « pit iphs. Ai the end 
of a few moments, a gentleman entered the hall. Vhis gentieman was a 


tourist, about thirty years of age, well di ed, and very communicative. 


“| salute you, gentlemen.” He took a chair, and we moved our seats so 
as to accommodate him. “ Excuse me, but the fire is pleasant, after 2et- 
ting out of an avalanche.” 

re An avalan ihe FP? said the stout fentiemahl, ss At this season y 
J. “Yes, and a fine one too, I tell you; a quarter of a league, a 
I could not ull lerstand this re ntl man’s avalanche. It was, 
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end of July, a season at which the surrounding heights are entirely free 
from snows, and when, consequently, the snow that is not there, cannot 
precipitate itself in the form of an avalanche. Being desirous to avoid 
contradiction, I merely requested this gentleman to tell us his ad- 
venture. 

= Willingly,” said he. ‘“ We had left the cantine at six o'clock. (The 
cantine is on the side of the Valois, the last inhabited house that is met 
with before reaching the Convent.) There was a party about fifteen paces 
in advance of me; they are now entering. ‘Two gentlemen, a young girl, 
beautiful indeed, but consumptive. They were taking her 
winter in Italy. One of the two men is her father; 
trothed, is a tall, quiet hobbardehoy, with about as m 
statue. These Swiss are all so. Arrived on the aval 

] here endeavored to interpose. si Permit me, sli 
avalanche that arrives on you.” “ Wait a moment. 
lanche, | saw that the young lady’s mule had sunk up to 
and could not be extricated y the cuide, who knew 1 
aging the animal. I then approached, and pushing tl 
the bridle, and led the mule along. Ah! you should 
the young lady became alarmed, the father 
claimed, the mule was restive, and the guide interfere 
urging on the animal by blows, ‘Take your mule, tl 
him the bridle. He missed it; I boxed his ears; th 
young lady roll d into the de pths of the avalanche.” 
again interrupted; “ it is generally the avalanch 
lady.” “Wait amoment. Her two coward! 
rate, the guide swore, and the young lady 
wished, then, her troublesome companions at 
monk nor dogs at hand, I darted into the aval: 
young la ly, and brought her back safe 
is my story,” said our tourist, in conc] 
me a eold. root Lig tL, ot ntl men, 
drink, and gO 1 , -- Thereon he reti 
eorrect the id 
avalanche. 

lt is well known that an avalanc!l 
itself from the heights, and incre: 
accumulates on its route, soon become 
cipitous fall, breaks down, overtun 
Aceidk ntal circumstances may pre d 
the snow rests on steep declivities ; but 
channels and at the same places every year, owil 
vorable and continuous circumstances which dete 
direction. When travelling on the Alps in the mid 
channels are easily recognized ; they are vast declivities, entirely destitute 
of trees or rocks, at the foot of which are accumulated t arthy debris, 
which, when at length united and conglomerated, vegetation reclaims and 
recovers. In the high valleys, where the heat is of short duration, the 
snows which during the winter have accumulated in the channels, not 
having time to melt, remain there permanently ; and these remnants of 
the real avalanche receive that appellatic n among the country pe yple. 
Hence the mistake of our tourist, who, visiting these valleys for the first 
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time, his brain filled with i an from his guide book, had thoroughly 
convinced himself that he had had a glorious rencounter with this dre adful 
scourge of the upper Alps. 

I should have endeavored to disabuse him of this idea, had he given us 
an opportunity of doing so, although it is a disagreeable and thankless task 
to disabuse a man when he firmly believes in anything that oe his 
selflove. When my cousin Ernest was about to fight a duel, we, honest 
witnesses and good relatives, loaded the pistols with powd ers his ad- 
versary fired ; he disch: urged his pist tol in the air; we then went to break- 
fast, and the wounded honor of the challenger was satisfied. But cousin 
Ernest, when he tells the story, pretends that the ball grazed his ear, and 
imitates the whizzing sound of the pre jectile ; my aunt Sarah shudders, the 
whole company shudder, and we, honest witnesses and good relatives, are 
constrained to shudder with them. Should we shudder, were it not that 
it is a disagreeable and thankless task to disabuse our cousin ? 

The tourist had just left us, when two gentlemen, whom I supposed to 
be the father and the lover, entered the hall. These gentlemen seated 
themselves at table, and commenced their supper in good earnest. Their 
appetite shocked, and their apathy displeased me. The old gentleman 
seemed to me in too tranquil a state of mind for a father, whose daughter, 
already consump tive, had just spent half an hour in the snow; and as for 
the lover, I felt enr: wed at every mouthful he took, regarding it as an out- 
rage to suffering and unfortunate beau ty. lremember that, following the 
tourist’s ex: ump le, I drew inferences, from my observations, little favorable 
to Swiss sentimentality. 

While occupied in forming these inferences, a servant entered the hall, 
bearing a cup of tea on a tray, and the young lady followed immediately 
after. It was pleasant to see her father rise from his seat, and press a kiss 
on her forehead, as an evidence of the joy he felt in seeing that she had 
recovered so quickly ; while her brute of a lover, instead of going into 
ecstacies, or bursting forth in strong expressions of lively happiness and 
tender joy, continued his meal, observing, in the calmest and most com- 
mon-place accent, ‘* Louisa, sit down there. and take your tea while it is 
warm.” Certes, this was not the passionate fondness of Saint Preux, ad- 
dressing Julie, and the tranquil familiarity of his manner had, with me, 
the effect of a profanation. 

The young lady was, in fact, very pretty, and the danger from which 
she had just escaped , enhanced in my eyes the ré gularity of her features 
and the beauty of her countenance. T failed, however, to observe the 
modest embarrassment that might have been expected, in a betrothed 
young girl, exposed to the gaze of two gentlemen; nor did : discover that 
air of touching melancholy that we expect in a frail and delicate constitu- 
tion. But what still more disconcerted me, was to surprise on her coun- 
tenance, in which I sought for dejection and sorrow, the visible signs of a 
suppressed laugh, that our presence could hardly restrain. ‘This laugh 
communicated itself first to her lover. then to her father, who, being no 
longer able to constrain his mirth, turned towards us, saying, “Pardon 
me, gentlemen; this must appear to you very much out of place, but it is 
irresistible; excuse us.” The whole three being thus freed from re- 
straint, burst into a merry laugh, while we looked at them, lost in the 
most serious astonishm« nt. 

] judged it advisable to withdraw, and was on the point of doing so, re- 
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gretting at the same time to have given myself any concern in behalf of 
people who seemed so well pleased with themselves, when the father, ad- 
dressing himself to me, said, “I must let you, sir, into the secret of our 
hilarity, which you must consider very strange. The subject is a 
gentleman” — 

‘The gentleman who was here just now?” “Precisely.” The most 
obliging, but at the same time the most dangerous person in the world. 
We had never seen him, when it seems he suddenly took it into his head 
that we were exposed to great danger from an avalanche. From pure hu- 
manity, then, and with the most imperturbable gravity, he pushed away 
our guide, beat our mule, and threw my daughter into the ravine.” 
Here bursts of laughter interrupted the recital. In fact, just in propor- 
tion as the former alarm had been serious, the circumstances now pre- 
sented themselves under their comic aspect, to the imagination of the three 
travellers, and excited in their minds those emotions of gayety which I 
had witnessed, and in which I now participated. 1 capped the climax by 
informing them, that in the tourist’s imagination, the young lady passed 
for a consumptive, and her brother for a lover, whom he mentally re- 
proached with a strange degree of prosaic coldness, 

The stout gentleman, still seated by the fire. had listened to the cor 
versation without sharing either the dialogue or the laughter. At last 
rising from his seat, as if to retire to his room, “A fool,” said he, ‘ ‘nd 
you may be sure one of my countrymen; no other could combine, in so 
happy a degree, rashness and gravity, presumption and ignorance ; no 
one else, rather than doubt the correctness of his own judgment, would 
throw into what he takes for an avalanche, a blooming girl, whom he 
takes fora consumptive. Good evening, gentlemen.” Our stout friend 
took a light, and withdrew, and we soon followed his example. 

The bed-rooms reserved for travellers, at the Convent of Saint Bernard, 
are little cells, separated from each other by a wooden partition. When 
I had extinguished my candle, | perceived a light, which fell on my bed, 
through the chinks of the partition. It is rare ‘ly, under such circumstances, 
that a very indiscreet, but very lively curiosity does not impel you to ap- 
proac h your eye to the chink which seems to be the large st. At least, 
this is what I did not fail to do, taking, at the same time, the most care- 
ful precautions, lest the slightest noise should betray my indiscretion. I 
then saw, to my great surprise, and with some disappointment also, our 
tourist sitting on his bed, his head and chest: warmly w rapped up, and 
with a pen in his hand, apparently absorbed in the task of composition. 
Beside his bed I observed a steaming t eake ttle and a fla sk of cherry 
brandy. From time to time he ceased writing, in order to revise and cor- 


rect his manuscript, while every shade and variety of satisfaction passed 
over his cou tenance, from the simple smile of cont ntment to the serious 
gaze of the most boundless admiration. At one passage, he seemed un- 
able to resist the pleasure of hearing the flattering murmur of his period, 
and in the extract that he read to himself, I could distinguish only that it 
contained something about Molossian mastiffs, violets, and a young lady 
named Emma. 1 hence concluded that our tourist was an author, perhaps 
a traveller of the Alexandre Dumas school, who was now occ upie din re- 
tracing the impressions, the recollections, the catastrophes of the day. 
On this I left him to his labors, and went to sleep 

The next morning, at br-akfast, | learned that the tourist had departed an 
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hour ago, and the stout gentleman was prepa ring to set out " Martigny. 
As it was necessary for me to descend to the city of Aoste, I joine d the 
three persons whose acquaintance [had so pleasantly made on ‘ee preced- 
ing evening. Though our tourist, at the first glance, had pronounced one 
to be a phlegmatic Swiss, they were all natives of Chambery. They were 
proceeding toward Ivrée, for the purpose of celebrating on nup tials of 
their daughter, whom her father, a hotel keeper at ( ‘hambery, had long 
since promised to the son of a Piedmontese hotel-keeper, at hesde At 
the same time, the good man proposed to provide himself with a supply 
of wines and rice, and then, after dispatching his business, to return to 
Savoy by the Little Saint Bernard. On the way, he explained all these 
matters to me with that gay and honest simplicity which is so natural to 
the Savoyards, and as I appeared interested in them, he invited me to his 
daughter’s wedding, and she with an amiable ingenuousness, begged me to 
do her the honor of attending on that occasion. Without positively re- 
fusing, ] still resolved not to accept, owing to certain secret ope rations in 
my own mind, of which, I could wee but be conscious. In fact, the ap- 
pearance of this young person had ply interested me on the previous 
evening, but to-day I began to feel ial [ was in love with her. This, t 
be sure, was advancing somewhat rapidly. But, in addition to the fact. 
thatin travelling the heart is freer, more venturesome, and more easily 
captivated, it is always readily excited by certain features possessing al 
unaccustomed ¢ harm, and a style of beauty never before observed, Edi 
cated among the sisters of the Sacred Heart, the young lady had left the 
convent only a few weeks previously, so fea being quite a novice, with- 
| hardly, as yet, accustomed to the world, she charmed 
I 


ss manners, and by certain blooms of joy and hope, 


whose tender and delicate colors had never yet been tarnished. Grace- 
fully seated on setenuhé, which, according to the instinct common with 
those animals, followed the exterior border of the path, she mounted 
the precipitous height with an air of assurance, which, with her, was not 
courage, but careless confidence. Still. when the conversation changed 


out experience, an 


at on » by her art 


from the quality of rice, or the value of wines, to subjects that interested 
her more, she joined in it, now bursting forth in some lively sally, now 
listening with an aspect of serious intelligence. Once or twice, her lover 
is alluded to; she had seen him but once; she spoke of him without 
ithe r embarrass iént or passi mn. without appe aril ig to see any thing more 
marriage than a perpetual and delicious : season of e njoy ment. Amiable 
girl! As I gazed upon her, my ae depicted her future destiny, and the 
sudden disenchantment of her cranes and after having imagined the 
appoint ents that probably aw d ‘ the midst even of a domesti 
happiness, which was yet uncertair I Cc sould not help wishing that I had 
been the person assigned to nities her sorrows by constant tenderne 
and that eager watchfulness which results from a delicate and devoted ] 
sion. But, as fate had ordained otherwise, I found it was best not to 
rish a sentiment which soon became painful, because it was hopeless. This 
was why | had not yet mentally accepted the invitation to the approach- 
ing nuptials. 
After travelling about four hours, we arrived at the city of Aoste. It 
ppened to be fair-day. Beneath the shadow of the ruins of the am phi- 
, and around the ancient Roman gates, the peasants from the moun- 


ins displayed their wares; here rose piles of cheese, there heifers lowed, 
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and beyond timid sheep bleated around the booths, or gave suck to their 
lambs under the shade of the wagons. Our two snidinieen had no 
sooner arrived, than they were surrounded by dealers, with whom they 

had business to transact, ‘and tre ating me as an old ac ned intance, they hal 
abandoned the young lady to my prote ction. The hotel, at which we had 
put up, was noisy and crowded, As an inducement to leave it for awhile, 
[ proposed a pilgrimage to the leper’s tower. After having consented with 
eager earnestness, and while we were en route, she inquired of me who 
the leper was ? [ promised her that she should soon know, and having 
entered a bookseller’s shop, 1 bought uM. De Maistre’s story. We then 
directed our steps toward the rural enclosure where rises the old tower 
which he has immortalized. And when we had visited it, we repaired to 
the neighboring meadow, to seek some shady spot, where we could sit 
and 1 ‘ead our book, W e found some leafy oak trees. and some boulders 
not far ofl, perhaps the very same on which the leper, having seen the 
young woman recline her head on the bosom of her bridegroom, felt his 
heart tremble and his soul stagger, beneath a frightful burthen of despair. 

My young companion having been brought up by the sisters of the 

Sacred Heart, had read scarcely any books, except those which treated of 
religious subjects. She now listened, for the first time, to a work 
at once grave and interesting, written in a style full ¢ f emotion and elo- 
quence ; now gently penetrating the heart, now agitating it, and causing 
it to thrill with compassion. At first calm, and almost lost in abstra tion, 
she attentively regarded the tower, the mountains, the valley, until, capti- 
vated more and more by the interest of the narrative, she evinced a sort 
of surprise, which was insensibly followed by the enchanting emotion of a 
mind which becomes for the first time susceptible to the charm of poetry. 
Her countenance sparkled with pleasure. As we perused those sombre 
pages which described the bitter sufferings of the le per, her eyes filled with 
tears; and when I came to the place where the poor wretch’s sister is 
about to be taken from him, she be oged me to proceed no further. I then 
closed the book, and presenting it to her, in order that she might finish the 
story at her leisure, | begged her to me p the little volume as a memorial 
of myself. She willingly assented, blushing, however, as she did so. In 
fact, we had begun to feel in common, to experience the same emotions ; 
our hearts had secretly drawn near to each other, so that the ingenuous 
pleasantry of the preceding evening had, with this young girl, already be- 
gun to give p ‘lace to the modest restraint of sentiment. 

We returned to the hotel. The two gentlemen, entirely absorbed in 
business, were eagerly despatching their aflairs, so as to close them and 
return. They hardly observed that a great change had come over the 
young girl. For my part, I was so thoroughly convinced of the 
error which [ had just imprudently committed, in disturbing the calm that 
had reigned in her heart, and opening poetry to its rece p tion, at the very 
moment when she was about to contract the most holy, but the most pro- 
saic of engagements, that I felt some degree of compunction at what I had 
done. It was true, that I could not now remedy the evil, but | might in- 
crease it by continuing to travel as her companion, which I desired to do, 
with a degree of eagerness that told me there was already something cul- 
pable in the wish. Summing up all my resolution, therefore, in order to 
resist the affectionate solicitations of the father and brother, and the timid 
but earnest entreaties of their companion, I separated from them, after 
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thanking them for the kind reception J had met with. I remained at 
Aoste, experiencing, in the midst of the crowd around me, a bitter feeling 
of solitude, and heart-sick melancholy, which | went to nourish in the 
very spot where, in the morning, we hs ad sat beneath the oak trees. 

The next d: 1y, and for some days afterwards, I continued in a state of 
abstraction. that allowed me to feel but little curiosity respecting the dis- 
tricts or the cities which I had come to visit. I passed through Ivrée very 
early in the morning, and it required a strong effort on my part to forbear 
7 nding at least a few hours there. ‘The streets were deserted, the Doire 

caree ‘ly as yet lighted up by the first faint gleams of the early dawn, and 
stil it seemed to me that that district was the pleasantest in Italy, and that 
city the only one in which I should have liked to spend my days. I felt 
an inclination to walk through it. While passing along, I saw several 
hotels, and peer before each, uncertain whether it was the residence of 
my young friend, who was probably slumbering at that hour, or perhaps 

thinking of the emotions she had expericnced on the aes | evening, 
ss: the young man who, if he had not been the object, had at least been 
the oceasion of them. As | had forgotten myself in these successive halts, 
my alee whom I had commanded to be in attendance at the farther 
extremity of the city, drove back to call me. I followed, the vehicle 
rolled on, and as the pavement of the last street ceased to resound beneath 
the wheels, | experienced a feeling of inexpressible sadness. Still. in the 
course of a few weeks this pre-occupation imperceptibly disap} ypeared, and 
the ardent passion that I had carried away with me, changed into a tender 
recollection. I visited Genoa, Florence, Rome, Naples, and ies it be- 
came necessary to think of returning, I decided on crossing the Alps by 
way of the Simplon; for my heart, being now free, no longer turned to- 
wards Ivrée, and I should have feared, in re-passing through it, to dissipate 
a remembrance so full of purity, tenderness and freshness, 

On my arrival at Geneva last autumn, I went, according to custom, to 
visit my aunt Sarah. I have spoken of her above, in ron with my 
cousin Ernest’s duel. My aunt Sarah lives in the country ; which, in the 
environs of the city, means a little garden, separated by a ws all from the 
little gardens adjacent. This little garden possesses the advantage of a 
swing, and a pump that never fails except in dry weather: at the north- 
east corner my cousin Ernest has made an artificial mountain, on which he 
has constructed a Chinese pavilion, painted green, commanding a fine view 
of the tax offices and the fortifications of the city 

My aunt Sarah is an excellent lady, now somewhat advanced in years, 
having oye rienced, through the whole course of her life , only one misfor- 
tune.—that of having lost her husband, forty years ago, after three months 


of unmixed happiness, as she herself artlessly confessed. Six months after 


that catastrophe, she gave birth to a posthumous son, in whom all her 
affections were centered. This son was my a Ernest, whom she 
brought up as a fond mother, who had been a governess in her youth, 
might be expected to bring up an only son, and * too, a posthumous child, 
In his childish years, methods of order, habits of propriety, and lessons in 
self-rest raint : afterwards, to educate the he art. sentences, verses, e xamp sles 
of morality, vice punished, and virtue rewarded ; still later, to form the 
understanding, the rules of politeness, and the art of conversation ; in 
early adolescence, gloves, small talk, a frock coat, the habit of turning the 
toes out, and similar matters; later still—nothing. At fifteen, my 
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cousin Ernest was a complete, perfect, model man—the joy of his mother, 
and the delight, too, of certain jovial and dissipated comrades, whose man- 


ners my aunt held in the utmost abhorrence. My cousin Ernest, still 
eccentric and posthumous, is now a confirmed bachelor: prim and precise, 
he cultivates his violets, waters his tulips, and goes eve ry day to the city, 
at eight in summer and seven in the winter, to borrow the newspaper after 
the general perusal, and to exchange with the librarian the first volume of 
the nevel that my aunt is reading for the second. If the road is damp, 
he carries overshoes; if dusty, he encases his shoes in yellow skin; if 
the rain falls, or the barometer is threatening, he takes his seat in the 
omnibus. 

It is strange, that although I belong to the army, am of quick temper 
and extr mely punctilious on the 


point of honor, | have never 5 t been en- 
gaged in a duel. My cousin Ernest spends his days in the society of good 


old ladies; he goes little into company, or public assemblies; he is of a 
mild disposition ; he is unique, posthumous, and fate had determined that 
he should have his affair of honor. The fact is, that his habits are to my 
cousin Ernest what passions are to others; and the right of being en rout 
at eight o'clock, when he has taken the eight o’clock omnibus, is as sacred 
in his eyes as the right of sin ring the Marseillaise, or smoking in a 
countess’s face, is, with certain hot-headed revolutionary characters. Now 
it happened that one day, just as my cousin was taking his seat in the 


eight o’clock omnibus, the driver, at the request of a young stranger, con- 
sented to de lay his de parture a few minutes, to allow a lad vhom this 
young stranger expected, time to arrive, This distressed my cousin, who 
saw in it the germ of a general derangement of the whole ceremony of his 


daily life. The clock struck a quarter past; this annoyed my cousin, who 


imagined that this young lady was destined to become the cause of a con- 


tinuous series of irregularities, one recochetting on another, and termi- 
nating in the disarrang' ment <¢ F his dinne r hour, hi cotlee hour. the hour 
of his siesta. At twenty-five minute pa t, he could endure it » longer, 
but bi van to grun ble, The devil take th young Ly ! TI young 
strange! imme liat ly Cave hit his card, re ju ted my cou in in return. 
ind t] whol matte v i? d for « sht oe 1e@ } ning— 
‘eicht o'clock precise] ais added the sti nver, Wn that occa n. how 
ever. 1 y cousin was not qu! so punctual as usual. He offered apologies 
but thi y were r i ted. Then, like honest witnesses and good 1 latives, 
we did the rest, and honor was satisfied. 

But to return to the visit that | paid my aunt Sarah last autumn. Havy- 
ing been invited int » the carden. | fom | her eat lin ne t hin pavilion, 
em] loyed in readil ¢° to some of the eood } LoOpl ot th nei rho 1, 
The subject must have been very touching, for | found tl y 
deeply atlected, with the excepti mn” of my ' isin Ern t, who, al Vays 

4 } 


unique and posthumous, was seated on a rustic bench, under the shade of 
an acacia, carelk ssly smnoking his cigar. After having saluted the com- 
pany, and embraced my aunt, | begged these ladies not to interrupt their 
reading on my account, and accordingly seated myself also, and smoked 
my cigar on the rustic bench, beneath the shade of the acacia. My aunt 


read distinctly, just as a tender mother reads, who h n a governess 
in her youth; with a didactic emphasis, Sccording to established princi- 
ples, and in strict conformity to all the rules of pronunciation, so that it 


wa’ a pleasure to hear her. After replacing her spectacles on her nose, 


she thus continued : 
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“ This young lady had one of those pale female countenances that seem 
to be surrounded, as with a crepuscular veil, by a bluish auriole of secret 
sorrow, Condemned by fate to submit to the authority ofa father incapable 
of comprehending the mysterious aspirations of a soul that see ek s to attain 
the object ot its ho pes, ‘and to comp ylete the realization of its being, she 
was a prey tounheard sighs and stifled lamentations. This plant, born 
to flourish on the radiant summit of the Appenines, had germinated amid 
the cold acclivities of Helvetia, so that on the point of expanding into a 
brilliant carolla, the chill blasts of the upper regions compelled it to take 
shelter in the unwelcome envelope of its pale calyx.” 

“What plant is it, cousin?” asked I, of the posthumous celibatary who 
was smoking beside me. “ It is—a delightful sags creation.” (My 
cousin was in the habit of repeating his mother’s liar expressions. ) 
‘ And this book what is i * Reminiscence (Tr vel,” ‘ Not very 
sprightly ?”? “ No.” Sad?” “Very much so.’ And my cousin, 


much more distur y these stions than by the ied lamentations 
Oo! the pale ale ‘esume l is Ci rar. V ith an expre 38101 th it Sé emed to 


indicate, that although he would not undertake to listen, till he would 
preter t 

“Thus, while she sought in vain, among the matter-of-fact individuals 
by whom she was surrounded, one being who might open and people with 
his love the desert palace of her heart, her father, (‘ Cousin! who is this 
father?’ “ Hers,”) one of those vulgar beings, whose whole life is spent 
in mercantile rations, (‘he means a merchant, eh? “ Yes,”) her 
father, inste: ft ropo ing as the obj Cc * her affections, one of thos¢ 
exiled nobles that volcanic It uly, at the pe rion f if eruptions, had dis- 
charged be i he Alps—(‘ ( iani ? Mazzini?’ rT. ; LO y j—one of 
those rich and glowing natures, such as Naples, or the « ill 
produce —(‘ Venice. eh? “Hw .”)——had eas his es & young Swiss, 
‘ hol 


[ 
of massive form, with full, ruddy cheeks, and flaxen hair, the sickly symb 
of a weak, apathetic mind. Thus the pale flower, incessantly agitated by 


the icy winds. instead of receiving an elastic s upport from the flowers 
around it, stood exposed to the rude contiguity of these two blocks of 


granite, that did but kill, while desirous of : affording it a shelter. 

Here my aunt, who was a governess in her youth, could not forbear re- 
marking how delightfully this book was written. she found in the style, 
an infinitude of v« eculiarities, which corresponded with the thousand 
harmo! i s of a fine j Las ination, and she in isted pa tir ularly on the unex 
a comparison which threw so much light on the color 
her a countenance. The old ladies, who entirely 
inion. testified. moreover. the utmost disdain for the two 


pected recu ( 
less conditi ’ the 


coincided in her opi 
miserable bl of gral o and one of them espoused with such marked 
fervor the sorrows of this unknown personage, that I began to conjecture 
that she herself had probably been a heavy sufferer from the stupid indif- 
ference of our undise rning sex, = Is that lady marri¢ d ? y? | W hispe re “cd to 
my cousin. “No.” For my part, although I was yet far from suspecting 
that this blanched plant was my blooming companion of Aoste, and this 
block the hotel-keeper at Chanberry, I was still deeply interest ted in the 
narrative, which, without in the leas t degree disturbing my cousin’s com- 
posure, excited to a high pitch the sentimentality of ‘the ladies, and elicited 
from them remarks which were as delightful as the style that prompte d 


them. 
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‘“* When I met them,” continued my aunt, as she resumed her reading, 
“they were journeying toward the plains of Italy, in the vain hope that the 
milder airs of a balmy climate would arrest the rav: ages of the destroyer. 

3ut I, whose soul comprehended her soul, I saw the maiden advancing, as 
it were, through an alley of cypress ween toward her expectant grave, 
and the burthen of a mighty grief weighed down my afflicted spirit. Be. 
side her, her fair-complexioned lover, displ uyed to the light of heaven the 
massive amplitude of his form, the dull repose and prosaic movements of 
which, seemed never to be affected by any interior glow ; a dull stupidity, 
like an armor of lead, covered the man, so that even the approach of a 
frightful avalanche (here I listened with all my ears) was insufficient to 
inspire him with even the selfish alarm of the most ordin: ury fear. 

“ Meanwhile night drew on, the dark indentations of the mountain- -tops 
seemed as if they were biting the eve ning clouds, and the gorges of Saint 
Bernard, like enormous throats, swallowed up the last sple ndors of sun- 
set. The avalanche was there; yawning, fathomless, pale as a shroud, 
greedy as a tomb. Suddenly, a white apparition ap pears, pauses a mo- 
ment, and falls into the abyss. “Tis Emma! (“ Emma,” said I to myself. 
Quicker than lightning [ followed her track—I rolled, I bounded, I p lunged 
from depth to de pth, striving to outstrip death, who was following close 
behind. until, having come off victorious in the fearful contest, I reached 
the pale and shivering maiden. She had sought in this chasm a refuge from 
her sorrows, I then allowed her to see that I, the stranger, the unknown, 
had anticipated her design. Understood at length, for the first time per- 
haps in her life, her eyelids opened to exhibit the glow of delight, and a 
radiant smile of ineffable beauty played over the violets (!!) of her lips.) 
There arrived, just at this moment, the molossian mastiffs (!!) of the con- 
vent, loaded with cordials, and greeted us with a bark that told of succor 
and assistance at hand. From the height above, a cable was let down; 
the good fathers came to meet us. I left the victim of the world in the 
hands of these men of heaven, and this duty discharged, went on my way 
in a state bordering on desper ration.’ 

I here burst forth in a loud explosion of laughter. The ladies arose, in 
a state of high indignation—my cousin looked at his mother, my aunt 
looked at me, I looked at the whole assembly in tears, and being no longer 
able to suppress a feeling of the ridiculous which suc h a spec tacle excited 
to the utmost pitch, I saluted the company, and took my departure, apolo- 
gizing for the scandalous conduct of w hich I had been guilty. As I regain- 
ed my hotel, I thought of the words of my stout friend, when he said, 
“ Epitaph, all is epitaph !” 


NATIONAL CALAMITY. 


The other night I, in a patriot frenzy, 
Discuss’d the theme of the Mosquito King— 

The printer—(d n him)—changed what did my pen 6ay, 
And made my vengeance a Mosquito sting. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


(Continued.) 


Havine read what is presented to us of Poe’s life, our first thoughts 
are canvassed with regard to the weather-cock, unsteady, and many- 
minded career of his early days; and were we not convinced that he is 
one of the greatest literary men, even in respect to intellect, power, 
copiousness, capacity, intensity and execution, that has as yet arisen in 
this country, we might pass those days by with a few sentences on their 
romance, indecision, inconsistencies, carelessness, spoiled-childishness and 
poetic Sees of youth. But one whose name rushes to our lips nearly 
in the same breath with Charles Brockden Brown, must n - be treated so 
lightly, or without at least briefly looking over the pathway by which 
such an intellect travelled into its position in the literary realm of its 
land—and of power over our sympathies. 

We see him amid the heat and spur of untoward occurrences, vainly 
endeavoring to machine himself to some life-track, but which his unde- 
cided, or more likely, too quickly-suggesting brain, constantly prevented, 
by ever raising a new and more enticing road, in his own opinion, as he 
had just ente red upon that of his last w chim’s dete armining. We see him 
passing through the alembic of his own brain, and through the probation- 
ary misfortunes, which seem a necessary test, as well as mirror of a 
literary life; and after many romantic speculations and some inglorious 
experience, expand himself into his native element of mind, as naturally 
as an eagle would take to its native airand mountains after the caging of 
half a century, or as the spirit of Liberty and Religion prove themselves 
immortal by being opposed. 

Here let us live with him, through his school and early days, ere we 
become the critic and admirer of his maturity and genius. In early life 
Poe lost his parents, the principal misfortune of which was his findi ng in 
the persons of a Mr. Allan and his lady too indulgent substitutes, who 
adopted him. This ees solely lay in the extraordinary kindness 
they manifested towards him, by le: ading him to look forward to them as 
the prop of his manhood ; and we doubt not, that had his kind guardians 
exercised a more temperate display towards their young charge, we 

would have found him less vacillating and more steady- minded in that 
peculiar portion of man’s life which has such an empire over his coming 
maturity ; we mean that doubtful period between school-days and the 
arrival of manhood—the poetic age—the Augustan era of existence. 
With regard to the still earlier portion of his life, we find that to their 
love and benevolence he owes the benefit of travel in foreign countries, 
and the blessing of a good education; which, as will be seen, was not 
lost, though it might have been, at times, saieapplied by him. 

Edgar Allan Poe, born in Baltimore, January, 811, was the son of 
David Poe and Elizabeth Arnold. From his ee General Poe, 
much distinguished in the Revolutionary War, he evidently derived his 
spirit of chivalry, which manifested itself in his joining the struggles for 
liberty in Poland and Greece, and which, if it does not give ev idence of 
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much forethought, at least speaks favorably of his enthusiastic and ar- 
dent love of human freedom, and is a pre lude to that spirit which forms a 
constitutional ingredient of the poetic mind. His family had long been 
one of the most. respectable in Baltimore. About his parents there is a 
little romance. Here it is, as told by Dr. Griswold : 

“ His father, David Poe, jr., the fourth son of the Quarter-Master-Gene- 
ral, was several years a law poder nt in Baltimore, but becoming enamored 
of an English actress, named Elizabeth Arnold, whose prettiness and vi- 
vacity, more than her genius for the stage, made her a favorite, he eloped 
with her, and after a short period, having married her, became himself an 
actor, ‘They continued six or seven years in the theatres of the principal 
cities, and finally died, within a few ‘weeks of each other, in Richmond, 
leaving three children, He mry, Edgar, and Rosalie, in utter destitution.” 

In 1816, young Poe ¢ accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Allan to England, and 
after passing some time in Scotland, was left for five years at Stoke-New- 
ington to complete his education, Under the assumed name of William 
Wilson, in the Sketeh of the same name, he thus remarks on his school- 
life: “ My earliest recollections of a school-life, are connected with a 
large, rambling, Elizabethan house, in a misty-looking village of Eng- 
land, where were a vast number of gigantic an id ens irled tree s, and where 
all the houses were excessively ancient. In truth, it was a dream-like and 
spirit-soothing place, that venerable old town. At this moment, in faney, 
I feel the refreshing chilliness of its deeply-shadowed avenues, inhale the 
fragrance of its thousand shrubberies, and thrill anew with ineffable de- 
light, at the deep hollow note of the church-bell, breaking, each hour, 
with sullen and sudden roar, upon the stillness of the dusky atmos- 
phere, in which the fretted Gothic steeple lay imbedded and asleep.” 
This ancient place, with its crypts and Gothic arches—quaint old stair- 
cases, pointed windows and oak ceilings—gnarled trees and angular en- 
closures, indelibly impressed his mind and character for life. A poetio 
mind never loses anything which may co- _ rate with imagination, but 
ranges about the world a silent collector of all that is beautiful and im- 
posing ; taking 1 impressions and biograp hies, as it were, of all that is de- 
lightful, v worthy, quaint, or artistic, till a million lives revolve within its 
own: and like a rich Mosaic, the world of the poet’s brain is peopled 
with the choicest beings and things of earth and fancy. On this fulerum, 
which the experience of observation gives him, the poet often raises 
even worldly men from their natural sphe re, into the joy and beatitude 
which the revolutions of fancy and culture create in his. Even a casual 
reader of Poe’s Tales will perceive how true these remarks pertain to 
him. His minuteness of description was undoubtedly the effect of mi- 
nute observation, and he tells us himself that the quaint old building of 
his school-days was to him “ veritably a palace of enchantment,” and in his 
description of it we can readily perceive a very graphic portraiture of 
his own mind. He says: “There was ieally no end to its windings—to 
its incomprehensible subdivisions.” His time at Newington was pecu- 
liarly qualified for impressing and feeding his young poetic aspirations. 
Its ancient structure, and the fact of the students being confined to the 
antique enclosures contiguous to the academy, with its labyrinth of little 
staircases ; seeing the outside of the ponderous gate, with its “iron bolts 
and jagged iron spikes,” but thrice weekly, “once every Saturday after- 
noon, when, attended by two ushers, they were permitted to take brief 
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walks, in a body, through some of the neighboring fields—and twice du- 
ring Sunday, when they were paraded, in the same formal manner, to the 
morning and evening service in the one church of the, village,” of which 
church the schoolmaster was pastor ; created a world of teeming thoughts 
and inquiries. The house was a sort of labyrinth, and, in his mind, was 
not far different from the ideas which he connected with infinity. Says 
he: “ During the five years of my residence here, I was never able to as- 
certain, with precision, in what remote locality lay the little sleeping 
apartment assigned to myself and some eighteen or twenty other schol- 
ars.” All this mysticism, and the analysis which it led to, was not with- 
out working its efiects on Poe’s mind, and unlike school- days in general, 
he passed “not in tedium or disgust the years of the third lustrum of his 
life.” We have every assurance in his candor, when spe aking of the im- 
pressions of childhood in regard to after life, he says: “In childhood I 
must have felt with the energy of a man, what I now find stamped upon 
memory in lines as vivid, as ; deep, and as durable as the exergues of the 
Carthagenian medals.”” So passed his school days in England. 

On his return to America, he subsequently entered the U niversity of 
Virginia, at Charlottesville, and, it is said, led rather a dissolute life, ex- 
ercising his abilities alternately in caricaturing the professors and carry- 
ing off the first honors of the college. His career here was careless and 
unthinking, but is another evidence of his power and ability when applied. 
By the latter he was always enabled, notwithstanding his idleness, to 
hold a respectable place before his tutors, and at last rousing himself 
from his precarious mode of study, he swept the first honors. “Twas 
about this time he formed the idea of setting off for Greece, with the in- 
tention of joining in the revolutionary struggle in that land, which every 
student looks upon as a birthright. A companion, who had entertained 
the like feelings, abandoned the idea, and left the enthusiastic young poet 
to revel alone in dreams of freedom for his loved classic land. He con- 
sequently set out, and having reached St. Petersburgh, got into difficulties, 
we are informed, through an “irregularity in his passport ; ” or, as Dr. 
Griswold, seemingly better informed, tells us, that Mr. Middleton, of 
South Carolina, then Minister in the Russian c: upital, “‘ was summoned 
one morning to save him (Poe) from penalties incurred in a drunken de- 
bauch.” Whichever way it was, through Mr. Middleton’s kindness our 
author was set at liberty ; but, instead of prosecuting his idea of becom- 
ing a Greek Patriot, returned to his native land. On his return, one of 
those incidents, which seem, by some inscrutable design, the lot of poets 
and men of genius to encounter, awaited him. His benefactress, Mrs. 
Allan, for whom he had much regard, was dead. He arrived at Rich- 
mond the day after her obsequies. Fortune seems ever toiling after dra- 
matic effect, in playing foul of the literary man. Fancy the poet going 
to liberate Greece, all but in the Russian chains; and returning disap- 

inted, to unbosom himself with his friends, to find his benefactress 
dead—his hopes of joy, like his Grecian campaign, a vision. Reconciling 
his past thoughtlessness with Mr. Allan, he determined to enter on & 
military life, and with this intent sought « home in West Point Academy. 
Again fortune was at her tricks, and only seemed anxious to get him out 
of the way to place another in his stead, in the shape of a young wife for 
his old benefactor. The birth of a child followed this ill-matched union, 
and coeval with that event the death of Edgar Poe’s hopes of inheriting 
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his adopted father’s property. At West Point he prosecuted his studies 
energetically for a few weeks; but the evil habit of dissipation, to which 
he had been unfortunately prone, waylaid and prostrated him. “He neg- 
lected his duties and disobeyed orders ; and in ten months from his ma- 
triculation he was cashiered.” Fortune, like a Will-o’-the-wisp, now 
struck a light over Poland, and thither our disappointed youth looked 
for refuge, “hoping, no doubt, to divert his mind from the maddening 
thoughts which his situation must have given rise to. 

Again his resolves were frittered to the air. Warsaw fell, and with it 
Poland. He returned to Baltimore, and, to continue the melo-dramatic 
effect of his life of effects, was in just at the death of Mr. Allan. Of 
course he had nothing to expect from the widow but coldness; and it 
were well for him if he had had to work his own way from boyhood, 
minus the hopes of a fortune from a benefactor. He had ene rgy enough, 
if well guided, but it was only when a dispute occurred with his adopted 
parents, that a momentary fl ish of independence lit up his mind and ac- 
tions, and he then darte d off on some grand scheme, which his own un- 
steady ideas overrated ; not always guide d with that stoic fortitude which 
is a presage of success, A slight thing could turn him from his purpose, 
and then thinking it better to make up with his friends, and live happy, 
he would return until another match set a train of disquietude agoing, 
Such occurrences were but too frequent ; his unstable, and anything but 
filial conduct, towards one who acted with more kindness than a sensible 
parent should, and a mode of action, to us, unaccountable under the pe- 
culiar circumstances, together with his unquiet temper, bring those oceur- 
rences, alas! but too often before our view, and, we are sorry to believe, 
into an importance which his character, as a man, cannot afford to contrast. 
Nevertheless, it is right we should view them impartially, and in good 
faith to our conscience. His return from St. Petersburgh we think an in- 
stance of the unsteadiness of purpose we have spoken of. Perhaps the 
Consul could not get his passports regulated, or new ones for him ; but 
we think it highly possible that he might have made southwards in an- 
other direction towards Greece. He was much nearer to it than America, 
but his mind was of that construction which cherished desultory action, 
and the fire of anticipated glory was burnt out at the prospect of a life 
in chains, dungeoned or in Siberia. Cowardice we do not aver it was; 
but the fatal effects of meeting a benefactor, and the ideas of comfort 
which the having such reared in his brain. A farther proof of this is his 
falling out with his adopted parents; if, instead of the desultory action 
which his mind manifested, he had had a well-regulated train of ideas, he 
would not have incensed his friends against him. He knew that he was 
indebted to them for his education, and more, and, at least, he ought to 
have shown gratitude and respect, if he did not love them. Whereas, it 
is evident he rarely tried to conciliate them, or seek the advice, which a 
person acting as a father had a right to give, and be heard in giving. 
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“OLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 





MAJOR-GENERAL AARON WARD, or New-York. 


Generat Aaron Warp, of Westchester County, New-York, has long 
been known to the public as one of those unwavering democrats of the 
old school, whose guiding star through the storms and darkness of politi- 
cal life, is principle, and who therefore holds a straight course, uninfluenced 
by the thick fogs of false theories engendered by time-serving demagogues, 
or the false lights hung out by concealed enemies to lure patriots to de- 
stiuction. The sectional storm which swept over the democratic party 
in the last presidential campaign, lured to destruction many a less clear- 
sighted statesman than Gen. Ward. His steady patriotism, based on the 
revolutionary traditions of his family, saw only in the general welfare of the 
whole Union, flowing from the federal constitution, an object worthy of 
political effort. His, therefore, is an example of value, and a history of 
interest to the young men of America. 

Under the Colonial Government, a large tract in Westchester county, 
on the Hudson, composed the manorial estate of Frederick Philips, a tory. 
This estate being forfeited in consequence of his attainder, a portion of it, 
including the present village of Sing Sing, was purchased, in 1785, by 
Moses Ward, the father of General Aaron Ward. Where there are now 
many flourishing towns, at that time there were but three dwellings, one 
of which was the old stone fortress which had long been a place of “refuge 
for the settlers during the Indian wars, and which became the dw elling of 
the purchaser. The family of Moses Ward was one of the oldest settled 
in the country. Its members had been conspicuous on the side of the 
people in the disputes of the crown. One of them fell at Saratoga, an 
officer in Philip Van Courtland’s regiment. While Moses took an ac- 
tive part in the great struggle for liberty, he married the niece of Colonel 
Drake, of the Continental army. From both sides of his house, there- 
fore, General Ward inherited his republican ardor. 

With the view to the profession of the law, Aaron Ward, at an early 
age, was placed under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Nelson, principal of 
the ‘Mount Pleasant Academy, ‘and then entered the law office of Alexan- 
der M‘Donald, Esq., an eminent lawyer. Ere he had made much pro- 
gress, however, in his profession, all the fire of his ancient republican 
blood burst forth at the declaration of war with Great Britain, and he in- 
stantly abandoned the library for the camp. The Secretary of War being 
at Albany at the time, Governor Tompkins procured him a lieutenancy 
in the 29th regiment of infantry, and he was ordered to report for duty 
immediately. 

Lieutenant Ward, on his arrival in Albany, to report for duty, and to 
commence his military career, was in his eighteenth year. He was offered 
the appointment of aid to Gen. Brown; but learning that a conditional 
promise of the same office had been made to Lieutenant Spencer, (son of 
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the late Chief Justice Ambrose Spencer,) notwithstanding that in the opi- 
nion of the governor he was entitled to the post, Lieutenant Ward re- 
garding the claims of Judge Spencer on the executive as superior to his 
own, magnanimously declined in favor of Lieutenant Spencer, who subse- 
quently fell at Lundy’s Lane. 

Gov. Tompkins then procured for Lieut. Ward a staff appointment in 
the 29th regiment, who, however, preferring active service, was, at his 
own request, removed into the line. One or two incidents of his first cam- 
paign will illustrate his character as a brave soldier. 

in August, 1813, while the army under Gen. Hampton was on the 
march towards Montreal, Lieutenant Ward, with a company of picked 
men, was sent forward as an advanced guard. Not far from the Ameri- 
can lines they saw the enemy, and pressing on to meet them, were saluted 
with a sharp volley from an advance force. A second and a third volley 
ensued, but nothing daunted, the gallant band pressed forward, until their 
young officer gave the word “ Halt! ready, my lads! steadily, coolly. 
Let every ball tell. Fire !” and springing to the front, he shouted, ‘ For- 
ward! quick march! charge!” The brave men, not a whit behind their 
brave leader, scattered the enemy like chaff. The rout was total, and the 
retreat of the British so prompt, that their dead and wounded were left on 
the field. 

On the 25th of November, a division of the same army, then under 
eommand of Col. Purdy, broke up its encampment before sunset, with a 
view of reaching the Chateaugay river, in the rear of the enemy. They 
had orders to cross and commence the attack at one o’clock the next day, 
at which time it was also to be made in front. The division being com- 
pelled to march through a dense forest, did not reach the ford in time. 
Brig. Gen, Izard commenced the attack, and drove the enemy from the 
out-posts. But finding that Col. Purdy, who had command of most of 
the light troops, could not bring his men into action, he withdrew his bri- 
gade, and orders were sent to Col. Purdy to construct a bridge and cross 
the river. But before this could be accomplished, the enemy fell on his 
command, threw them into confusion, and many of his officers fled inglo- 
riously from the field. In this emergency, Lieut. Ward, with a few brave 
companions, uniting with Col. J. E. Wool and the officers in command, 
rallied the men and brought them into action. Lieut. Ward found him- 
self at the head of a company of a hundred men, with only one officer to 
assist him. The enemy being repulsed, renewed the attack at ten o’clock 
P. M., and continued it till morning, The gallant conduct of Lieutenant 
Ward during that fearful night, elicited the highest approbation of his 
superiors, and the next day he had the honor of leading the rear of the 
army safely into camp. 

In 1814, he was promoted to a captaincy. On the 29th of March, in 
that year, the northern army under General Wilkinson, concentrated at 
Champlain, preparatory to marching against the enemy, then in Canada, 
2,500 or 3,000 strong. The march began at an early hour in the morn- 
ing. Lieut. Scofield had been ordered to the right flank, with a command 
of fifty men. He was instructed to keep at a distance from the main 
body, to protect it against scouting parties of the enemy. He was at- 
tacked by an. advance of the latter, who were securely posted in a forest 
near which the army should have passed, but for a mistake or the treachery 
of the guide. A halt was ordered, with a view of giving the advance, 
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then two miles distant, an opportunity to countermarch, and the general 
in command perceiving the exposed situation of Lieut. Scofield, sent 
Capt. Ward with a company to his support. Assuming the command, 
Capt. Ward strengthened his position, and maintained it against a largely 
superior force; and ultimately, by a well-directed movement on their 
flank, he drove the enemy from their post. 

At this time he received orders to maintain his position at all hazards ; 
and he not only did so, but, after a severe conflict, he compelled the ene- 
my to retreat. 

The limits of this sketch forbid our entering farther into the military 
career of Gen. Ward. It will be sufficient to say, that he continued in the 
service till the close of the war, adding new laurels to those already won, 
and discharging every duty with rigid exactness, and in such a manner as 
to obtain for him the repeated approbation of his superior officers. 

At the close of the war, at the head of a battalion, he conducted the 
first detachment of British prisoners, numbering some six or seven hun- 
dred men, from Pittsfield, Mass., to Canada. His kindness to them on 
their march, in an inclement season, drew from them an expression of 
hearty thanks, and they begged him to accept a valuable watch, as a token 
of their esteem and gratitude. Capt.Ward was, of course, highly grati- 
fied by this unexpected tribute, but although he received their vote of 
thanks, and replied to it, declined receiving the present with which it was 
accompanied. The circumstances of such an offer are far more gratifying 
than the most costly presents from crowned heads. 

The war being terminated, and his services no longer required, Captain 
Ward resumed and completed his legal studies in the office of H. Van 
Derlyn, Esq., of Oxford. On his admission to the bar, he returned to his 
native village, and commenced the practice of his profession. 

In January, 1820, he married the only daughter of Elkanah Watson, of 
Albany, a lady who has always commanded, by her worth and amability, 
the highest esteem of all who have the honor of her acquaintance. Mr. 
Watson is well known in the state, as a philanthropist of the noblest 
order. 

Capt. Ward was soon afterwards appointed district attorney for West- 
chester county. On the Ist of September, 1824, he was elected colonel 
of a regiment in Mount Pleasant. On the 6th of June, 1830, he was 
elected Brig.-Gen., and on the 10th of February, 1830, was promoted to 
the rank of Major-Gen. by Gov. Marcy, in which rank he is still continued 
under the new constitution. 

Devoting himself with patience and perseverance to his profession, he soon 
attained a high standing at the bar, which in connection with his private 
worth and great popularity, indicated him as the most fitting representative 
of his district in Congress, to which he was elected and rechosen six terms, 
his last term expiring in 1843. This unusual length of time passed in 
Congress, indicates how fully he possessed the confidence of his con- 
stituency. 

In the broad field which then opened to the talents of Gen. Ward, he 
speedily evinced that commanding character among the national statesmen 
which had Jong attached to him in his own district. Pursuant to his elec- 
tion, Mr. Ward took his seat as a member of the 19th Congress, Dec. 5, 
1825, and immediately his influence began to be felt. At the battle of 
Plattsburgh, efficient service had been rendered by a company of young 
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volunteers, some of them not more than 16 to 17 years of age, without 
pay, and at their own expense. Their services had been gladly accepted 
and handsomely acknowledged by Gen. Macomb, who promised them each 
a new rifle, as both a reward and a testimonial. This promise was sane- 
tioned by the department, but no bill to authorize the issue of the arms was 
got through Congress until Gen. Ward took the matter up, and it was passed, 
161 to 58. Numerous meetings were held in consequence, by his com- 
panions in arms, acknowledging his zeal and capacity. In the following 
year his eloquence, on more than one occasion, drew forth the warm and 
spontaneous encomiums of the press. The records of Congress show, that 
during his long membership, Gen. Ward was always the champion for the 
redress of wrongs; and no district was ever better represented than was 
that which sent him to Congress. The interests of the Union, his state, 
and his district, were always uppermost ; and he contrived, while serving 
all, to harmonize their interests. The tariff, soon after his entrance into 
Congress, became the subject of that controversy, of which the increasing 
warmth resulted in the nullification of South Carolina, and the vigorous 
proclamation of Gen. Jackson. Through all that controversy Gen, Ward 
maintained the soundest economical principles, siding with the south in 
her just d...ands, but firmly supporting Gen, Jackson when the question 
was of the supremacy of the laws. He was always the friend of home 
industry, «)!:tly understood, that is, of the just reward of the labor of 
the country, and not bounties to capital at its expense. His service was 
active and his vote effective against the black tariff of 1828. But when 
that most iniquitous scheme of monopoly and corruption roused the 
southern blood into resistance, Gen. Ward, although sympathizing with 
their wrongs, rallied to the support of the executive, but at the same time 
labored sedulously for the compromise bill of Mr. Clay, which was the re- 
medy. His speech in favor of that bill, was one of the most able of the 
time, excited as were men’s minds upon that subject. It is known that 
the manufacturing interest of which Mr. Webster was the great represent- 
ative, claimed] the interference of the government in their behalf, at the 
expense of their fellow citizens, He alleged that ten years would place 
them beyond the need of protection; and on this allegation Mr. Clay’s 
compromise was based. The tariff of 1828 was to be reduced every two 
years, by a reduction, until a horizontal duty of 20 per cent. should be 
reached in 1842. This was carried, and Gen. Ward most effectually sup- 
ported it. Although the compromise was infamously violated when the 
time was up, and the tariff of 1842 restored the obnoxious principle of 
protection, the compromise worked well while it lasted. The alarm and 
agitation in relation to nullification was, in 1842, as great as recently upon 
the slave question, and curiously enough Mr. Van Buren was seeking his 
own aggrandizement in both agitations. Some portions of Gen. Ward’s 
speech will throw light not only upon the tactics of that day, but evince 
the bold bearing he always assumed when principle was at stake. 


‘And, Sir, I should not now have risen for the purpose of submitting any re- 
marks upon the bill at this time, but for the speech which the Hon. gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Wilde] made a few days since on ths bill, when he took oc- 
casion to read a paragraph from a Baltimore newspaper, wherein it was stated 
that the Governor of the State of New York had written to the friends of Mr. 
Van Buren in Congress, from that State, to vote against this bill. I am now, 
however, entirely satisfied, frem the explanation which that Hon. gentleman has 
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since made, and I take great pleasure in making this acknowledgment, that he 
did not intend to make the remarks he did in any spirit of unkindness. But, Sir, 
as one of the Representatives of this House from that State, I feel it to be my duty 
to say, that my vote on this bill will be, as I hope it ever has been, based upon 
principle, and not influenced, in the slightest degree, by considerations of per- 
sonal favor to any man. And, Sir, I take occasion further to remark, that if I 
had a father a candidate for the Presidency, and I believed I should promote, or 
even secure his election to that high office by voting against a bill, the rejection 
of which might hazard the prosperity of our free and happy Union, 1 have no 
fear that I should hesitate between duty and affection, even in such a case.”’ 
* * * + * 


‘‘ Sir, there are no men upon the face of the earth more deserving the sym- 
pathy of the brave and patriotic, whether we consider the perils to which they 
are exposed, or the spirit with which they meet it, than the friends of our great 
Union in South Carolina. Pass this bill, and you save them from a state in 
which it is to be apprehended they must either engage in deadly strife with 
their brethren or submit to an usurpation the most cruel and unrelenting. Sir, I 
confess I am not insensible to this claim on my sympathy, and while I avow my 
desire, by the passage of this bill, to give relief to them and peace to our whole 
land, I do avow that I am ready to give to the administration of the general 
government (as [ trust we shall do) the most ample powers for their protection, 
that it may be enabled to defend this gallant and patriotic minority from its op- 
pressors, and to save with the shield of the Union those who have dared to be 
faithful to the Union. 

‘** And when an appeal is made to the patriotism of our fellow citizens, in be- 
half of the institutions of our country, when they are told that their Constitu- 
tion is in danger, that their peace and prosperity will be blighted, their Republican 
principles trampled upon, their hopes of happiness in their beloved land for ever 
blasted—tell them this, and a spirit would go forth, rousing the sons of Liberty 
in their strength, and millions would go forth and beg the privilege of dying as 
their fathers died, and of leaving to their children the legacy of a martyr’s 
name.”’ 

. t * * * 

*“ It is well known that we are making the grand experiment of self-govern- 
ment, and on our success or failure hang the hopes of a risirg world. There 
have been governments styled Republics and ruled by tyrants who taught the 
people that they were free, while the chains were forging for their necks. Rome 
was a Republic; but liberty there was only a name for licentiousness or a cloak 
for despotism. Greece was a Republic while a demagogue swayed the ignorant 
and deluded multitude, and needed but a sceptre to make him a King. 

‘“* But where are these Republics? The sepulchre of nations is inscribed with 
their epitaph. The flames that consumed their foundations still burn as beacons 
to warn us of their fate, They perished (as we must perish, if we ever perish) 
by their own hands. Invincible in arms, a world could not enslave them, while 
the factious spirit of a few spread the elements of discord among the people and 
rendered them an easy prey toa foreignenemy. And thus it may be with us. 
Sunder the cords that unite us together, erect each State into an independent 
nation, arouse the jealousy and ill will and contention that would naturally spring 
from such a state of things, and the last ray of liberty is extinguished.” 


Up to the year 1832, although Congress had framed many private bills 
for the relief of the militia-men of the revolution, no general law to meet 
this case had been passed. In that year * bill came before the House for 
the relief of those who served prior to 1780; that is to say, of those brave 
militia who fought and won our seis and most brilliant triumphs, 
General Ward made one of his most brilliant efforts on behalf of this bill, 
which aroused all the latent fire of his republican heart, and stimulated 
his energies and his genius. He remarked : 
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‘‘T am, sir, for one, exceedingly gratified that it contains a provision in favor 
of the militia of the revolution. It is well known that the first militia men 
started as patriots, and risked everything for their country. And although 
several private bills have heretofore been passed by Congress, granting pensions 
to a number of the militia men of the revolution, yet it is much to be regretted 
that no general provision has been made for that meritorious class. 

‘Nor, sir, can the names of any of these brave militia be found on the 
pension list, who fought and wen the battles of Bunker’s Hill, Trenton, Ben- 
nington, Saratoga, King’s Mountain, Guilford Court-House, the Cowpens, or 
Eutaw Springs. Nor, sir, can the names of any of the followers of Marion, 
Sumpter, Shelby or Clark—to whose gallent achievements an ample page is 
given in the annals of our revolutionary conflict—be found among those who now 
share the country’s bounty. 

‘« Sir, it is a remarkable fact, and doubtless within the knowledge of all who 
hear me, that from the commencement of hostilities up to the declaration of 
independence, and whilst our forces consisted of militia only, our affairs had 
prospered beyond the most sanguine expectations of the wisest amongst the 
patriots of that day; and the armies of independence had succeeded in almost 
every enterprise, and had completely frustrated every attempt that had been 
concerted against them.’’ 


This bill became a Jaw, and was one of the most gratifying of the Con- 
gressional triumphs of General Ward. It was the expression of a nation’s 
gratitude to those brave men who laid with their blood the corner-stone 
of our nationality. 

In the same year, the important subject of the coast survey came before 
Congress. That work had hitherto been considered the peculiar property 
of the army and navy, and its execution had been limited to the officers 
in those services by law. Under the system pursued, but little had 
been accomplished. Chiefly through the efforts of General Ward, this 
subject was brought to the attention of the President. He urged the 
adoption of the chronometric mode, instead of triangulation, showing 
the former to be the most prompt, effective, and least expensive. 


“The coast survey,” said Mr. W.; ‘will not be completed, if the method of 
triangulation is again adopted, under sixty years, and that too at an expense of 
many millions of dollars, and our navigating interests will derive no earthly 
benefit from it whatever during all that time. Whereas, if the chronometrical 
mode should be adopted, (and he hoped the committee would propose an amend- 
ment to the bill to that effect, wher it shall have been reported to the House,) 
it may be completed in five years, and the results will be of use immediately 
to the commercial and shipping interests of our country.” 


Unfortunately the triangulative system was adopted, and the prophecy 
of General Ward has been fulfilled to the letter. Little or no progress 
has been made in the survey, while its expense and patronage are annu- 
ally increasing, and now absorb very nearly $300,000, That is to say, 
eighteen years have elapsed, and nearly $4,000,000 been expended since 
General Ward spoke on the subject, and scarcely any progress beyond 
verification has been made. What General Ward contended for was a 
prompt and accurate survey, which should be of use to the commercial 
interests, and not a political job to enhance patronage. 

In the year 1834, a ery had been raised in certain quarters against the 
West Point Academy, as inexpedient, unconstitutional, and as a hot-bed 
of aristocracy. The Legislatures of the States transmitted resolutions to 
Congress for inquiring into the expediency of abolishing it. The matter 
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was referred to a Committee of the Whole ; R. M. Johnson was chairman, 
and his most able report in favor of the institution was adopted. On the 
coming up of the appropriation bill, Mr. Dickerson, of Tennessee, moved 
to strike out the enacting clause. General Ward then delivered a speech in 
favor of the institution, which put the subject to rest. He showed conclu- 
sively the great importance of keeping alive the military spirit of the 
country, and throwing off annually among the people numbers of young 
officers, skilled in military and engineering science, and ready on all occa- 
sions to give efficiency to that indomitable spirit which, from the first rifle- 
erack at Lexington to the last shot in Mexico, has pervaded our national 
militia. How strongly the events of the Mexican war have sustained the 
sound views of General Ward, is known to all. While that gentleman 
strongly advocated the preservation of the means of scientific education 
for officers, in a school open to all, he no less ardently advocated schools 
for the soldiers. In this view he introduced two resolutions. One was 
to establish schools at such military posts as should be the station of sol- 
diers enlisted at the ages of sixteen or seventeen, for the purpose of teach- 
ing such branches of education as should prepare the soldiers for future 
usefulness in life. Another was to retain the whiskey portion of the ra- 
tion, to be paid either in money, equipments, or some suitable badge of 
honor. Mr. Ward, in enforcing his resolutions, remarked that schools 
had been established at some of the military posts for the purpose of 
teaching the children of the soldiers, but not the soldiers themselves; and 
his information led him to believe those schools had done much good. 
But in consequence of various alleged evils connected with the army, es- 
pecially that of desertion, he believed that some powerful moral remedy 
should be applied. 

Against efforts to reduce the army, similar to those which had been di- 
rected against the West Point Academy, General Ward opposed the 
force of his argument and eloquence. A bill was introduced in 1842 for 
the reduction of the number of privates in the army by about 3000, leay- 
ing the officers the same. This General Ward opposed, in a speech which 
afforded a valuable exposition of the character, services, condition and 
importance of the army, as connected with the militia and its various sys- 
tems in the several states. And coming from the lips of one so admittedly 
familiar with historical and military science, commanded profound atten- 
tion. The wisdom of his view is evident in the following prophetic para- 
graph in the speech : 


‘“‘ The chief objection to the reduction had been the state of our foreign rela- 
tions, especially with England. These had assumed recentl¥ a more pacific as- 
pect ; but our relations with Mexico remained the same, or were become even 
more hostile in their appearance. This was a reason against weakening our 
military force at the present moment. Besides which, there was to be con- 
sidered the peculiar situation of our brethren in the West and South-west, 
whose wishes seemed very much opposed to the reduction, especially of the 
mounted corps.” 


Four years subsequently, the storm which, with the eye of the states- 
man, he then saw in the horizon, burst upon the country, which did not 
fail to benefit by the means he had advocated in relation to volunteers, 
to the West Point Academy, and the efficiency of the army. 

Pursuant to that enlightened view of our national resources for de- 
fence, which did not restrict itself to the prejudices of a soldier of the 
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“regular army,” although he himself had been one of its bravest members, 
General Ward recognized the fact that ours is a citizen soldiery,—the 
best, the cheapest, and as brave as any in the world; and while he sup- 
ported the nucleus of science in the Academy, and a small regular force, 
he gave full weight to the importance of the volunteer system. His views 
on this subject were fully and clearly laid before Congress in 1836, upon 
several occasions, in connection with the service of volunteers in Florida, 
and the Blackhawk war. The statesman-like views then laid down con- 
trast favorably with the vacillating conduct of certain officers high in com- 
mand in the Mexican war, who, while professing the most narrow-minded 
contempt for volunteers, built their fame and fortune on their blood and 
bravery. Although on all occasions he was the firm and zealous friend of 
the army, he never allowed his predilections for that arm of the service to 
blind him to the importance of the other. On the contrary, when, in 
1841, Mr. M’Kay, of North Carolina, moved to strike out the enacting 
clause of the navy appropriation bill, General Ward stepped promptly 
forward to its defence. He advocated the placing of that arm on an effi- 
cient footing, and to increase the pay, more particularly in respect of our 
West India connections, That net-work of intrigue which England has 
for so many years been weaving in the islands of the Mexican Gulf, did 
not escape his attention, and he reminded the House that not only were 
English agents at work in Texas, Mexico, Mosquito and Cuba, but that 
the army of 10,000 black troops in the service of England, and officered 
by whites, had been recently increased to 25,000. That pretended mail 
steamers, in the pay of the English Government, were accumulating in 
the Gulf, ready to transport those black troops, and that no opposing 
American force was there to assert our rights, protect our shipping, or 
defend our coast. He remarked: 


‘“* By reference to the map of the West India mail lines, it will be seen that, 
in our present defenceless condition, a force composed of armed steamers and 
troops of that description would not only give great annoyance to our coast, but 
most effectually and at once put a stop to all communication around Cape 
Florida, or through the passes of the West Indies, to or from the Gulf of Mexico; 
and, consequently, the commerce of the great valley of the Mississippi must fall 
into the hands of the enemy, or its vast productions, cut off from market, be 
rendered valueless. 

“ Such being the present attitude of the two nations,” said Mr. Ward, “it 
seemed little less than folly to delay preparing for defence. It seemed to him 
that to put off preparation for a moment longer, while we were engaged here in 
acting on subjects of infinitely less moment, was unworthy of the country and 
its cause. If we are to expect justice from any power, we must put ourselves 
in a condition to resent injustice.” 


Throughout that long and severe contest against the corrupt power of 
the National Bank, which commenced under the administration of General 
Jackson, and was not effectually destroyed until! the defeat of Mr. Tyler’s 
“ fiscality,” General Ward was the open, bold, fearless and unremitting 
adversary of a government bank, in all its aspects. Possessed of great 
financial knowledge, and clearness of perception, he was never misled by 
change of plan or alteration of names. Fully convinced of the erroneous- 
ness of the fundamental principle, he detected it 


‘in all its shapes, 
And scorned them all” 
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In 1841, the party newly come to power, after twelve years’ retire- 
ment, rushed recklessly into alterations of all that had been done, or that 
had grown up under the three previous administrations. The Independent 
Treasury law was repealed; the public lands distributed among the 
States; a special session of Congress called, at great expense; projects 
for new loans put forward; internal improvement schemes projected, and 
every means of exhausting the treasury adopted, in order to make a pre- 
tence for breaking the solemn pledge of the government in relation to the 
Tariff compromise, and returning to the protective theory. Here again 
General Ward was found the firm supporter of the Jackson policy, which 
had been so triumphantly sustained by the people. In his speech of 
July, 1841, he thus ably sketched the course of affairs in relation to the 

‘ariff; 


** At the session of 1827-8, this project, thus recommended, was brought be- 
fore Congress. Mr. W. had then, he said, the honor of a seat here, and he 
was proud to say that he voted against it; but the measure, after a warm con- 
test, prevailed. This odious act—well called at the time the ‘bill of abomina- 
tions’—passed this House by the ominous majority of eight votes; the same 
majority by which the House, at this session, have passed the land bill—another 
hasty and ill-advised measure, which was destined in like manner to public 
condemnation. He well remembered, he said, the sensation produced in this 
body by the annunciation of the final vote on the passage of the bill. There 
was the stillness of death in the hall while the Clerk was reading the yeas and 
nays; and when the Chair pronounced that the bill had passed, the deepest 
excitement prevailed here. He well recollected that, on this occasion, a repre- 
sentative from the South, who was justly esteemed for moderation and dignity 
of character, as well as for intelligence, rose, under great excitement, from his 
seat, and declared in an under tone, though loud enough to be heard by many 
around him, that this oppression was too much to bear, and that he was pre- 
pared to advocate secession rather than submit to it. What followed in South 
Carolina and elsewhere, in consequence of the passage of this odious law, 
forms a part of the history of the country. It was deemed oppressive, and an 
abuse of the powers of government, and the people were everywhere resolved 
on its repeal or modification. It was not only oppressive and odious to the peo- 
ple at large, but it was soon found to be injurious to the very interests which it 
was designed to benefit. By inducing large investments of capital, and creating 
an undue competition in several branches of manufactures, it had the effect to 
embarrass and break down many establishments that were previously in a 
thriving condition. So loud were the complaints of the country against this act, 
that it soon underwent a revision. The act of the 14th of July, 1832, was 
passed, to take effect on the 3d day of March, 1833. * * * 

** The public mind being still unsettled as to this subject, and general dissatis- 
faction prevailing in the country in regard to the existing tariff, Mr. Verplanck, 
at the session of 1832-'33, brought forward his bill for its modification. The 
subject attracted universal attention, and the public mind was deeply agitated 
by the various considerations connected with it. The happy result of the 
deliberations of the session was the passage of the act of March 2, 1833, to 
modify the several acts imposing duties on imports, commonly called ‘the 
compromise act.’ Mr. W. would now give some facts in reference to the 
history of this act, which would, he hoped, independently of the considerations 
which he before presented, render it apparent to the committee that it ought 
not to be disturbed at the presenttime. He would be able to show that the faith 
of the government was pledged, in the most solemn manner, that it should not 
be disturbed before the 13th June, 1842. . ° . * * 

‘* A measure which was introduced and adopted ie such peculiar and im- 
pressive circumstances; which was sustained on a principle of mutual accom- 
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modation to all the interests affected by it; which allayed the discord and discon- 
tents that then distracted the Union, and which had the approbation of so large 
a majority of both Houses of Congress, and the concurrence of the executive 
department of the government, could hardly be regarded as an ordinary act of 
legislation, which we were at liberty to alter at pleasure. He submitted that it 
was impolitic and improper to infringe upon the provisions of an act passed 
under such solemn sanctions. But it is urged on the other side, that one of the 
provisions of the compromise act is, that nothing in it contained shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent the passage, prior or subsequent to the 13th June, 1842, of 
any act or acts that may be necessary to detect, prevent or punish evasions of 
the duties on imports imposed by law, nor to prevent, in the contingency either 
of excess or deficiency of revenue, the altering of the rates of duties on articles 
subject to duties under the revenue acts. They allege, further, that the contin- 
gency thus provided for has happened ; and that it is necessary to alter the rates 
of duties, in order to supply a deficiency in the revenne. But Mr. W. 
contended that there would be no deficiency, unless the administration chose to 
make it by alienating a portion of the revenue to objects unconnected with the 
expenditures of the government. It certainly could not be contended that a 
deficiency thus created was such a one as the bill contemplated.” 


The bill under consideration provided for a tax on coffee and tea, and 
an increased tax upon sugar, under the name of luxuries. Firmly and 
heartily did General Ward denounce this burdening of the enjoyments of 
the poor throughout the land, in order to feed the “extravagance of gov- 
ernment- jobbers. The faith of the government was, however , broken, 
and in the Tariff of 1842 the system of monopoly was restored. 

In the following year, 1843, his Congressional term having expired, he 
declined a renomination. When, according to the vote of the people, the 
Constitution of the State of New- "York was to be revised, General Ward 
was of course nominated as a member of the Convention. This honor he 
declined, but such was the enthusiasm of the people of the county whom 
he had served solong and so faithfully in Congress, that he was induced to 
withdraw his declination. His election followed, as a matter of course. 
In relation to the judiciary and the finances of the State, he displayed, in 
brilliant speeches, his great ability. Although alive to the importance of 
the internal improvements of the State, he advocated their prosecution in 
such a way.as to relieve the River Ccunties of New-York from too 
oppressive a taxation for their construction. 

His constituency were by no means backward in appreciating the great 
merits of their Congressional delegate, and on the expiration of each suc- 
ceeding term for which he was elected, the enthusiasm in his favor in- 
creased in fervor, and enhanced majorities, ranging, after the first election, 
from 1,300 to 1,500, swelled the measure of his triumph, and the testi- 
mony of public confidence. 

In making extracts from the numerous speeches of a long career, we 
have been attracted less by the flowers of his brilliant eloquence, than by 
those remarkable passages which disclose the profound forecast of the 
statesman. General Ward acquired, while in Congress, a high reputation 
as a presiding officer. In discharging the duties as Chairman in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, but few men possess greater tact in the despate th of pub- 
lic business, or in preserving order in debate. 

Although not ambitious of being heard on any question, he spoke on all 
proper occasions ; and whenever he rose, he shed light upon the subject 
he discussed. 
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Throughout his whole career Gen. Ward afforded an eminent example of 
the patriot. Prompt and eager to offer his blood in defence of his country, 
and when peace rendered such efforts no longer necessary, his unremitting 
labors in the cabinet displayed the true character of an American states- 
man. A practical representative of the interests of his district—by every 
inhabitant of which he was known and honored—as well as for the interests 
of the neighboring commercial emporium, which is indebted to him for 
eminent exertions in behalf of many commercial measures. Prompt and 
vigilant in behalf of the just rights of his own State, but ready to com- 
promise conflicting interests, and sacrifice himself if necessary for the pre- 
servation of the glorious Union and the welfare of great national interests. 
It is of such men that republics are formed, and through them that the 
system of self-government becomes successful. If ever we feel desponding 
in relation to the cause of human progress in Europe, it is when we search 
in vain for men cast in such a mould. 

As a debater, Gen. Ward speaks with grace and fluency. Open, frank 
and courteous, he left Congress with the cordial respect of all. Although 
ever faithful to his party, his gentlemanly course never gave his opponents 
reason to complain of a harsh word or a rude remark. 

Gen. Ward is a devoted friend to literature, and has distinguished him- 
self by continued exertion in favor of all institutions whose object is the 
promotion of knowledge. The village in which he resides is especially in- 
debted to him for these efforts. He is a warm advocate of the poor and 
the oppressed, as all who know him will bear testimony. The cares of 
public life, and the weight of political troubles, of which he has borne so 
considerable a share, have never been so great as to cause him to forget 
social duties, He is still living, in the vigor and prime of life, and whether 
he remain in private life or not, long may he live to honor his name, as 
the soldier, the statesman, the philanthropist and the friend, 


— ee , 


——— 


IMPROMPTU 


ON HEARING JENNY LIND. 


Methought some bird had left its native sky, 
To breathe its melody in mortal ear ; 

So wildly sweet, those strains now swell, now die— 
So exquisitely soft, so bold and clear. 


I sit, and drink the pure delicious sound, 
Alone—tho’ hundreds throng the crowded hall; 

With rapturous joy, my throbbing pulses bound— 
I dare not break the soul’s bewitching thrall. 


For, oh! to waken from a dream like this— 
To feel the world’s debasing touch once more !— 
‘Tis hushed ! that voice that woke my soul to bliss; 
Sweet Jenny Lind, my dream of heaven is o’er. 





im 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue abundance of money ‘on call” continues, and loans are easily made at 
5 a 6 per cent. on good stocks, and lower on governments. The supply of 
paper is not large, and the demand is good. First class names go at 5 a7 per 
cent. for short dates, and 6 a 8 per cent. for long dates. The rates have rather 
a downward tendency. The receipts of the banks are very large, and they are 
discounting freely. In many cases they are not able to employ their receipts, 
and therefore are more anxious to extend their stock transactions. About 
$2,000,000 were disbursed on the 1st for dividends on stock, and of this amount 
a considerable portion may have been remitted, or, as is most likely, re-invested 
in stocks. There also came upon the market over $3,000,000 fer dividends on 
bank, insurance, rail-road, and state government securities of all descriptions. 
These are circumstances which add to the previous abundant supply upon the 
market. 

Much speculation exists, however, in relation to the probable effect of a Euro- 
pean war, now so threatening, upon the market for United States securities in 
London. Recent letters from that quarter held the opinion that the effect of 
military preparations would be to make money scarce, and by doing so affect the 
prices of securities to a degree which would prevent the sale of the quantities 
already sent forward, and advices were received, therefore, not to send any 
more. We apprehend, however, that as far as the United States government 
securities go, the effect must be the reverse. Thus, those persons who have 
purchased American stocks hitherto, are those whose fears for the stability of 
the present state of affairs in Europe overcame their prejudices against Ameri- 
ca, and induced them to invest. An increase of the difficulties which those 
governments encounter in raising means, will not operate to restore the confi- 
dence of those who mistrusted them, but on the contrary must hasten the migra- 
tion of capital from the disturbed countries. The prices of the rail-road and 
other securities which go forward, may, in some degree, be temporarily affected 
by a stringency in the market, but a decline in rates would only stimulate larger 
investments. 

There is now little hope of averting a general war in Europe, and as a con- 
sequence, the value of movey abroad must continue to advance, drawing upon our 
supplies not only for silver, but for gold also. The former is used for hoarding, 
to a considerable extent; but gold is indispensable for military-chests, as being 
less cumbersome and more easily transported. 

This demand may, unless counteracted by a demand for American stocks, 
make the market stringent in spite not only of our California supplies, but the 
large stocks possessed by the banks of France and England. 

The receipts of California gold per official reports, have been as follows : 
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RECEIPTS OF GOLD AT UNITED STATES MINTS.—CALIFORNIA GOLD. 











At New-Orleans. At Philadelphia. Total. 
Be ROIB sisi wercescsecccsccsce be beewen svcwss GET tne cab atewanas 44,177 
January 1 to August 31, 1849...... LPR ces sbenson 1,740,620...........1,916,538 
August 31 to January 1.......... i ee 8 Aer 4,229,972 
January 1 to February 28......... dy a Oe 2,974,393........--.3,912,443 
Te March Sha ..ness anes. ieibebe ke re 1,296,321. .......... 1,662,990 
Siebel Sito May 1... .50ccccse ae REE ice nl 0560 cdg hte POR ermeonnsése 2,111,132 
May 1 to August 1...... ..--.-.. 316,181........---- 798 OF ABRs pcnccs cece 8,023,665 
August.........--. .----------- — seeses news 3,550,000. .c00 c2ece- 3,290,000 
INE si.cic~ sce o6ssen icles etree 3,400,000...........3,400,000 
PE singipocns nets ean > | eer 2,508,790 2.00 ccccce -2,903,800 
Bavemeh. ccc ccccccnccccssces $93,565 .....-..-- -4,400,000..........- 6,293,565 
PE x ob 5s Sndcwscctece -os8 5 $3,921,985......... $32;875,591......... $36,797,526 


The receipts of gold at New-Orleans for August and September are not re- 
ported. Exclusive of those receipts, whatever they may have been, the whole 
amount to December Ist, is, in round numbers, $37,000,000, of which nearly 
$15,000,000 has been received since July, and in December the receipts were 
very large, not included in the above return. The large exports of the country 
at improved prices added to the products of the mining regions, are prolific 
causes of abundant capital. The occurrence of war in Europe, while it may 
diminish the value of cotton and cause a demand for gold, will also improve the 
value of farm produce, and give an impulse to the migration of capital to the 
United States. More especially that the infamous agitations in relation to sec- 
tional questions have subsided, and with them, whatever fears might have been 
engendered abroad in relation to the stability of our Union. The machinations 
of the English aristocracy are yet at work among us to stir up obnoxious discus- 
sions and engender the seeds of discord, which alone can prevent our national 
progress. ‘The intelligence of the people, it is to be hoped, is quite sufficient to 
defeat. any such insidious attempts without any other manifestations than that of 
contempt, whether the agent be a minister, a novelist, or an itinerant lecturing 
member of parliament. 

The official returns of the imports and exports of the United States for the 
year 1850, afford much interesting matter, and are, as compared with former 
years, as follows : 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 





Products. 1846. 1849, 1850. 
CPN Ss ieee ain oc. QOD in Soke cites eee ee eer $2,824,818 
Ris eines ade ne min Ce et. | er 7,442 503 
OS Eee ee RAO ccna ee canes ee 26,371,756 
cs cine sscehonnasens ee ica chadde sia SIRT sances dwknes a 9,951,023 
CORE 5 on oes sa cutc scccesss SE POT eel vecdis cvouss a -71,984,616 
Other agriculture............ BML cies dncne aia tte 6 iis wai ica edawale 152,365 
Moanulactures..-.--sceccoe- ee NER) ea 15,144,405 
DE SAGOs isnherdwecccenne ee  aebsce sabes Kwee 5h OD UR S05 done awa 167,090 
és ckwrnn-«okeenebak DER DOe ie edna cea cab cNOO) Xe cass Sete — 
EOD ies bode cnce senctece none _ iru USA aes es SeR ON acanes cave cues 1OEBIS 
Salt eee eee eorece “ar ee | ected aaa ee 
Miscellaneous..........-.-. SOOO oie oo 0.4005. ness POUT pace ccnccecc cut 0,008 
Total domestic.......... OIOL TIRED. ccensseccs $131,710,081.........$134,900,233 
Be OE NN ide snc ep MEIEOR caus 0 ones oc ncas OOM Os ive cccc sacs 2,046,679 
POPPIN GUUR osc cnss cceaee 3,481,417... cece cece 04,447,774... ..002 cc0- 5,576,315 


POPTR I. con 6600206000 MORO secccesovce BSN BD. 20. ccwcscnse 9,375,493 
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Products 1846. 1849. 1850. 
Total exports..........-- BUG, OO 910s co ccetccce 145,755,820. 22. 2. ween - 151,895,720 
Import goods a ile teenie DI SS. BUR. om wemeeion B41 006. 906. 6... nin sues 173,507 ,456 
Import specie......------- Cee Si cnns 6006 <a snd ret cae nen ocnca lis? Main 
Total imports..........- 9121: 608 FOF occ oes QEAT OST 499. 6 icce cece $187 ,217,574 


The export table presents a very satisfactory return. That which we parti- 
cularly remark is, that under the present tariff the export of manufactures has 
increased three-fold—that is to say, they are fifteen millions in 1850 against five 
millions in 1846. The reason is obvious: manufacturers, being enabled to pro- 
cure certain raw materials on better terms, are enabled, through the facilities 
afforded by the warehouse-system, to compete more successfully in neutral mar- 
kets. The manufactures of iron articles were exported in 1846 to the extent of 
$921,652, and in 1850, $1,677,792. It is in this mode that manufactures are 
encouraged. The exports of lead have been severely affected by the influence 
of California emigration upon the miners. In 1846, the exports of food had 
already been swollen by the failure of the Irish potato crop. Since then the 
general market has greatly expanded ; and although the fiscal year 1850 was, on 
account of the abundance and cheap prices of Europe, the most unfavorable for 
exports that has occurred for twenty years, the exports were good. The great 
staples of the south have steadily and wonderfully improved in value, as seen in 
the following table of quantities and values exported : 


EXPORTS OF RICE, TOBACCO AND COTTON FROM THE UNITED STATES. 








————————— Rice Tobacco, —-_— Cotton.—_——_——~, 
Tierces. Value, Per tierce. Hhds. Value. Per bhd. Lbs. Value. Perlb. 
$. cents. $. cents. $. cents. 


1841. 134,725 .2,182,468 . 16.20. 163,042 . 8,397 255 .51.53 .. 663,663,465 .54,063,601..33 
1847 . 144,427 . 3,605,896 .24.90. 135.732 .7,242,086 .53.40. .527,218,958.53,415,884. 103 
1848 .100, 403 .2,331,824.23.25.130,665.7,551,122.37.75..844,274,431.61,998,294..7 

1849. 128,861 .2,569,362. 19.90 .101,521.5,804,207 .52.75.1,026,602,269 .66,396,976. .63 
1850. 127,069. 2,631,557 .20.75. 145,729 .9,951,023 .67.50..635,381,604.7 1,984,416. 114 


In these figures we have a very marked improvement in the value of the crops. 
Thus, as compared with 1845, twenty-five per cent. less cotton realized 
$20,000,000 more money! 2,000 hhds. less tobacco realized $2,500,000 more 
money ! and an increase of 37 per cent. in rice was accompanied with an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. in the money it realized. In the general results of the 
exports, it would seem that there is an increase of $33,000,000 in the produce 
exported, and of $46,700,000 iu the net import of foreign goods—an apparent 
excess of $13,700,000. We are, however, to take into consideration the circum- 
stances of the trade. Thus the official export value is the cost on this side; the 
actual value is what the exporter sells it for abroad, which includes the freights 
earned by the American shipping and the profits. ‘Tobacco, for instance, pays 

22 per hhd. freight. Hence the freights of 1850 amounted to $5,206,038; the 
profits, &c., amounted to perhaps $3,000,000—making altogether $18,000,000, 
to be returned to the United States as the proceeds of its tobacco. If the ex- 
port trade is prosperous, the sales on American account not being made at a 
loss, the actual export value will much exceed the official value, and mani*--* 
itself in increased imports—these latter being of late years more on A- 
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account, and less consigned. At this moment, however, consignments are in- 
creasing on a falling market, and the losses will fall upon the foreign owners : 
therefore, for 1851, the apparent import value will perhaps exceed the actual 
amount to be paid. As the past was generally a prosperous year, the excess of 
imports is not more than should have resulted from the profits on exports. 

The quantities of breadstuffs exported have been as follows: 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


1847. 1848. 1849. 1850, 
Flour..... barrels. . .4,382,496....2,119,393.....2,108,013....1,385,448 
Wheat... bushels... 4,399,951....2,034,704.....1,527,534...... 608,661 
Meal..... barrels... -. 948,060......528,339.......405,169.... ..259,447 
Corn.. ..bushels.. 16,326,050....5,817,634.... 13,257 ,309....6,595,092 
Rye Meal, barrels... ..48,892....... 41-566... . :.64,890....... 69,903 


This year, that is to say, 1851, the quantities of these articles may possibly 
range as high as for the year 1847. They have already reached a high figure. 

A great revolution is apparently being wrought in the public mind in relation 
to the causes of manufacturing prosperity ; and this is chiefly brought about 
through the development of the resources of the western country. It has be- 
come evident that those localities which possess of themselves the greatest num- 
ber of those bulky materials of which wrought fabrics are produced, possess 
advantages which the most adroit legislation cannot counteract. The advantages 
hitherto enjoyed by Great Britain have mostly consisted in her geographical 
position, through which, surrounded by water, she had the most ready access 
to the resources of other countries. No wind can blow across the British islands 
but that itis fair for some of her immense merchant-marine to depart, and for 
others to arrive. No matter from what quarter of the compass the breeze 
comes, it is favorable to her ships, bringing raw materials from one country, and 
carrying goods to another. This facility of transport has virtually made her 
ports the most accessible depot for the produce of all countries, and herself the 
most efficient manufacturer in combining those products intu wrought fabrics, 
by which she sells her labor ;—that is to say, the facility with which materials 
were commanded created a market for labor, until finally the increase of her 
population exhausted her natural capacity for the supply of food, and that has 
become added to the number of articles which she must import, and it is the 
most bulky. Up to within the last twenty years England was possessed of wool, 
flax, iron, tin, copper, land, (or, which is the same thing, food,) and labor within 
herself. Under the competition of European manufactures and extended mar- 
kets, she has gradually outrun her own supplies, and now imports wool, flax, 
cotton, and land or food. To facilitate this, she has removed import duties, and 
thrown open her navigation laws; but she finds constantly, that those nations 
which are possessed of all those articles free of transportation are gaining upou 
her, and her own deinands for them are becoming more onerous, In 1814, the 
restrictions upon the importation of provisions, live animals, and other descrip- 
tions of food, were relaxed. Since then, the sugar and coffee duties have been 
reduced one-half, the foreign articles admitted to consumption, the duties on 
cotton, wool, oil, and other materials abandoned, and every facility given to lessen 
the expense of bringing raw materials to England for the use of operatives, 
and also food for them to eat. The practical operation of this is to increase the 
breadth of the soil of England for the growth of food and materials. 
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The following table shows the weight of grain, all articles of food and of cot- 
ton, wool, silk, fax and hemp, imported annually into Great Britain : 


QUANTITIES OF ANIMALS, GRAIN, FOOD, AND RAW MATERIALS IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN 
FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Animals.—No. Grain.— Quarters. Food. Raw materials.—Lbs. 
SEs teas oun ep IE RE 5 7k OR + fi re 528,052,717 
Weeecer sack os Deets nn 0 on ke on tk. | ae 778,971,593..........732 507,490 
188...47kK 4 eee F FO DOO ecw once ce cf DGj00e TOO cccccs acct 84,286,381 
SSO Si. 8 0.4 ONOCi iss. 88 S7ES TER in cces lcs 843,214,168 ..........922,924,124 
16 sock OBOE ei is. LKR Le: 948,615,050........ 1,038,859,643 
oo ISR AGGA ok ies 35d OTCE GE os tsi Bi 961,234,084... 20.2... 741,607 365 
ROOF on cone IO BID aie eae 12,303,751 . ccs. 2,576 ,O10,655 c. .cccecee 764,849,425 
Ee ERissnten ve SOO AOD ccitcniis> ou 6,327 244... --1,433,205,932 ...... + 1,053,221 501 
SEE « camacine it i Fee 1,490,480,228........ 1,183,092,444 


{t will be seen at once that the operation is progressive, irrespective of bad 
harvests. That of 1846-"47 had no other effect than to give an impulse to the 
import of food, and check that of raw materials. Not only because the high 
price of food in England decreased the demand for clothing, but because the 
urgent demand for the means of transporting food prevented the transportation 
of bulky raw materials from a distance, treights were too high. When ships 
demanded 50 cents per bushel freight for wheat from New-York to Liverpool, 
the transportation of raw materials was too costly. In that fact we recognize the 
insurmountable obstacle which England now encounters to her further progress. 
Steam has done what it can to extend, by quick and cheap transportation, the 
surface of her soil;—but the same element has made as cheaply available the 
great resources of Western America. 

It is to be observed, that while England imported in 1849, 40,000,000 quarters 
of grain, worth $200,000,000, and also 700,000,000 Ibs. more of ether articles of 
food, worth $40,000,000—say together an increase of $240,000,000, without 
mentioning $50,000,000 increase in raw materials—the value of the textile 
fabrics exported in 1849 was £46,414,956, against £39,480,298 in 1842—so 
great has been the diminution of value in the manufactured articles, caused by 
increased competition and improved machines. It is now obvious, that the cost 
of transporting the materials bears a continually increasing ratio to the goods. 
Thus, at ten cents, the present freight of a bushel of grain from New-York to 
England, the transportation of grain to England cost $7,500,000 more in 1849 
than in 1842. The freight of cotton is one-third of a cent per pound, at which 
rate the food and raw materials cost $4,000,000 more than in 1842; or, in other 
words, the grain, food, and raw materials in 1842 cost $7,019,081 freight, and 
the same articles in 1849 cost $18,346,320 freight, while the exported fabries 
brought no more. This was over $11,000,000, or five per cent. against the 
manufacturers. This operation it is which has driven the manufacture of the 
coarse goods, or those of which the raw material constitutes the chief cost, to 
the localities where they are produced, viz., the western country. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


We had occasion, in the number of April last, to say something about the 
Writers, or New-York Society, who swarmed at that time; in doing which 
we were so unfortunate as to offend the Revue du Nouveau-Monde, who rapped 
us severely over the knuckles in the journal of the following fortnight. 

Now the Societists have vanished. The Day-Book soon used up his scanty 
materials. The Lorgnette exhausted our patience, and the Revue du Nouveau- 
Monde wore out his subscription list. Multis ille bonis flebilis—we mean the 
Revue. He died gallantly, laying stoutly about him with an epilogue among 
the non-subscribing public. ‘ Stupids,” he cries, ‘I had only a few subscribers ; 
they were lecteurs d’elite. For you, I soared too high. I wrote for fiery 
youth, ardente d jouir, not for mature fogyism, which reads the Journal of 
Commerce. I gave philosophical and literary articles de grande portée, to you 
who have no portee, except in carrying over a balance. I gave you, slow creatures, 
who spend your evenings at hume with your wives, jewels of stories about 
those of other men ; des joyaur d’ un fini d’ une delicatesse—sacrebleu !—full of 
sound French sentiment, and lively love scenes, ending abruptly with pregnant 
asterisks: matters which the riper intelligence of Europe appreciates, but you 
are not up to that sort of thing yet, my poor fellows! You read your stupid 
papers and magazines, and conceive of nothing better. Like the boor at the sup- 
per of Apicius, you prefer pork to peacock’s brains, and beer to limonade ga- 
zeuse. Therefore I have stopped. The more shame for you!” 

For ourselves, we regretted the fate of the Revue. So early lost! The 
feeling that we had never been subscribers, and were thus in some measure 
guilty of its demise, added to our sorrow. But it was not our fault. We did 
not deserve these reproaches. We felt that we had drunk deeply of the coupe 
de la vie, and could claim to be lecleurs d’elite. We knew that we were French 
in our principles ; loved wicked women and asterisks; that we were, in a word, 
capable of appreciating the Crise and Leonora Zorsi; but—shall we confess 
it !—we had not the six dollars. Our only disposable literary fund had long 
since been invested in Blackwood’s and the Edinburgh, tiresome journals, 
which too often, alas! are not above a niveau ordinaire. 

About the same time last spring, the Home Journal distinguished itself by 
three clever papers on Polka Society, signed Pensez-y. They were done by a 
man who knew his subject thoroughly, and they were very well done. Yet 
Pensez-y could hardly have furnished another article. There is little material 
for describing, or for moralizing among extremely young persons, who think of 
nothing, and do nothing but work out their redowas and German cotillions. In 
truth, such a Society must be as innocent and as uninteresting as an eclogue. 
No occasion for asterisks—violent exercise proverbially keeps down the devil— 
and verily they keep him down, and the polka up, until you can sey of an Ame- 
rican belle, what Ovid sang of the Nymph Echo— Vor tantum atquwe ossa super- 
sunt—sharp bones and shrill tones. 

This somewhat exhausted theme has been exported to England by an enter- 
prising scribbler. Since May last, four or five articles have appeared in Frazer, 
on Society in America, ‘by a New-Yorker”—by a native American unmis- 
takably—born and nurtured under the star-spangled banner; one might even 
think the hero of the tales a native of Plato’s amusing ultra democracy, in which 
** the puppies looked more pert and the asses more independent than elsewhere.” 
There is a briskness, a self-contented smartness about our unknown society- 
painter, which is charming. Our readers will certainly feel an interest to know 
what the model-heing is like, who is sent abroad, to the World’s Fair, as it were, 
as a specimen of the American gentleman—and our country friends may be 
pleased to learn what the correct get-up is for a visit to the city. They shall— 
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The author describes the pattern-man at the start. He is ‘‘five feet ten in his 
boots, which help him an inch”—thin legs—moustache feeble and dyed——“‘ hair 
glossy as a woman’s’’-—“ extremities delicately small”—“ his figure more slender 
in the waist and hollow in the back than one would have expected from his 
height.” This is the natural Adam, unadorned, and knowing how true the say - 
ing is: Le costume c’est l'homme, the author dresses his hollow-backed and 
slender-waisted sample in costumes varied as Proteus, and variegated as Arle- 
quins. Like M.Vieuxbois, in Topfer’s caricatures, who, change de linge at every 
event in his career, M. Model presents himself in a different garb on every page 
radiant in the artistic triumphs of Beman and of Brooks. 

it is winter, clear, cold, and good sleighing. ‘She model-man, who is named 
Benson, drives a fast horse and a fast friend outon the Third Avenue, has trials 
of speed with various teams, and meets distinguished New-Yorkers. Benson is 
accoutred on this occasion in ‘a very white overcoat, with a white velvet col- 
lar, and large white silk buttons, and very black pantaloons, chequered with a 
white bar, so large that there is not more than a square and a-half of the figure 
on each leg”—* for a muffler he wears a red India scarf, leaving a little aper- 
ture under the knot at the throat, to let us have a glimpse at the diamond pin that 
fastens his red and black satin long cravat.” The chaste effect is completed by 
an otter-skin cap. Mr. Benson returns home safely, and dines with his grand- 
father, “ old Backus.” 

Shortly after his drive, the model commits matrimony with a young lady of 
Dutch descent, clever, pretty, with a dash of th devil in her. As a preparatory 
measure, he sends to his father-in-law’s house ‘* seven coats, twelve pairs of 
trowsers, thirty waistcoats, no end of linen, carpet-bag, smoking cap, and nume- 
rous cigars.” We hope the partner of his bliss did not learn to smoke them. 
On this great occasion he appears “in a mulberry blue coat, resplendent with 
gilt buttons, and white satin skirt-lining’’—his white-watered, satin waistcoat, 
three inches too long for him, * is set off by a heavy gold chain, streaming down 
from a little watch-pocke: under his left arm, to the lowest button-hole, where 
it fastens.” A flagrant se of purple and fine linen! Purple by Brooks— 
linen by Beman. * Ia embroidered cambric bosom sparkle three splendid 
diamonds, set in dark blue enamel.”’ A lace tie—* little white hand and fine 
sapphire ring’’ complete this costume, which must have made the bride the envy 
of her female friends. The groom's men ere despatched briefly, as Virgildoes 
the trusty companions of AZneas: fortem que Gyan, fortem que Cloanthum—the 
flashy Ludlow, and the flashy Vanhorne. 

A year or more has passed ; a ** beautiful boy” totters about the country house, 
in which the model-man receives an English friend, Ashburner, who * certainly 
never saw a handsomer couple.” Certainly Ashburner never saw a more gor- 
geous male unless in the land of Cockatoos. ‘ He wore, (model, of course,) 
a magnificent shawl-pattern dressing-gown, orange cashmere without, rose silk 
within, confined at the waist by a tasselled cord, that looked like a superior style 
of bell-pull; very wide ligkt-blue trowsers, slippers of the same color, em- 
broidered in gold, a blue and white silk cravat, and a red smoking cap.” After 
allowing Ashburner to recover from the dazzle, the indefatigable Benson changes 
the many. colored robes for.a ‘* cutaway,” a“ long-napped white beaver,” “ cloth 
boots, tipped with patent leather, like a woman's”—and ordering his red- 
wheeled wagon, drives the Britisher to his hotel, makes him drink three sherry 
cobblers in rapid succession; takes him home again to Devilshoof, and treats him 
well, except in the matter of leaving his magazine articles ‘* where he was sure 
Ashburner could read them.” This was taking an ungenerous advantage of a 
stranger-guest. Ashburner and the family next betake themselves to a water- 
ing place, Oldport. They experience on the road the American stage, the 
American rail-way, and the American bug, de nuit, concerning whom Benson 
makes a joke, which we hope is not intended fora model-pleasantry. They 
met a French Vicomte—a pleasant fellow—and arrive safely at Oldport—De- 
scription of Oldport, and watering places generally. The model introduces his 
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English friend to types of American beaux, and enumerates the “ rig’’ of types. 
Previously, however, model had arrayed himself ** in the extreme of summer 
costume—a very thin, white grass-cloth coat, about the consistency of brown 
paper, so transparent as to make the lilac pattern of his check shirt distinctly 
visible through the arms of it, white duck vest, white drilled trowsers, long white 
napped hat, a speckled cravat, to match his shirt, highly-varnished shoes, with 
red and white striped stockings—altogether very fresh and innocent-looking.” 
Mrs. Model, also very fresh and innocent-looking, dances with the types, and 
flirts with the types. Model abuses an acquaintance. nicknamed “ the bird,” 
who “nursed him like a brother in a dangerous illness on the frontier ;” and 
mode! swears snobbishly in Spanish, and “ spits ostentatiously” at two gentle- 
men connected with the press. This is all, thus far. 

Ourselves have never enjoyed Mr. Willis’ or Mr. Lorguette’s advantages in 
the fashionable world, and cannot say if this picture is correct there. But in 
the name of the democracy we protest against such dressing and such doings. 
Mulberry and orange! lilac and rose! blue and red! what Pawnee in his war 
point, or wnat North River sloop in her streaks was ever more like a rainbow ? 
No! dear country friends! a thousand times better is your simple national cos- 
tume : black throughout; satin for the waistcoat, and kerseymere for the con- 
tinuations. 

Who the author of these papers may be, we cannot guess. It is supposed 
that they are the production of a literary tailor, sus minerram the heat of whose 
goose has mounted to his brain. We incline to this opinion. For, who except 
a tailor ora woman ever thought a hollow back an anatomical beauty in a man ? 
Observe how accurate the “* New-Yorker” is in his sartorial details, and what 
a professional pleasure he takes in dwelling upon them. A mere mortal would 
have been contented with writing: ‘‘ Benson wore a white coat;’’ but your 
Schneider adds naturally, ‘* with a white velvet collar and large white silk but- 
tons.” The same thing again at Oldport, he gives us the materials of Benson's 
uummer clothes: duck, grass-cloth, drilling ; the check shirt has a lilac pattern 
and the cravat is speckled. Why, any snip could cut from this description— 
and that * little aperture under the knot at the throat, to let us have a glimpse 
of the diamond pin,” &c., is an inimitable touch which reveals the tasteful hand 
of the “getter up for cash only.” Remark too, what manner of man the 
sample is: flashy in dress ; partaking ofthe gent ; prattling about his conversa- 
tions with Webster and Clay, his wine and his wagon wheels, his magazine 
articles and his stump speeches—hinting at fastness in early life, and in distant 
countries : such as setting fire to grisettes in Paris, and to chimneys in Naples ; 
ungrateful to the man who nursed him like a brother, because he is not in “our 
set ;” spitting ostentatiously at poor devils who are in no set at all; is not this a 
man-tmilliner’s ideal of a gentleman and a gentleman’s ideal of a snob? And 
all this costumery, jewelry, perfumery of model and wife, this medley of 
Edwards, Whites, and Ludlows, who dance the polka, and travel in Greece, is 
sent out to Fraser as a sketch of American society. The two reporters 
who caused the expectoration of the model could not have traduced it more. 

Clearly these sketches are a tailor’s revery. Some cutter fondly saw himself 
in dreams of fashion: dashing, clever, fast. What induced him to ease his mind 
in Fraser—whetber to kill time, or to appease the scribbling demon who is re- 
morseless when once aroused, or because be had committed “a nuisance’’ in 
patrios cineres, as the poet suggests, non satis apparet. At all events, in de- 
scribing his brilliant appearance in fancy-land, he makes the usual mistake of 
underbred people, ana runs over into petulance, swagger, and snobbishness. 
Not that we object to his papers. Quite the reverse. We like them, They 
are amusing. We only wish to change the caption. They shoald be entitled: 
‘“‘ A tailor-type view of American Society,” or, afterthe manner of Alton Locke, 


“ Harry Benson, tailor and magazine writer.” 





- 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Girt Boox or tuk Repustic.—Ture GaLLeRy or ILLusTRious AMERICANS.— 

Brady, D’Avignon & Lester, New-York, 1851. 

This great national work, which has now been twelve months in course of publica- 
tion, is just issued complete, in its first series. The second part will come out during 
the year 1851. This portion, however, is perfect by itself, anc! as such we now notice 
it. The design of the publishers was to bring out the most magnificent national work 
ever published, and they have done it. No such portraits have ever been made of our 
public men, and better ones could not be desired. The work is published on drawing 
paper, 17 by 23 inches—and now in tasteful bindings, ‘‘ The Gallery of Illustrious 
Americans,’ i8 the noblest ornament to a library or drawing-room ever issued. The 
biographies are written by C. Edwards Lester, the editor, and one of the proprietors 
of the work. Mr. Lester has long been known as one of the most popular and power- 
ful of our American writers. But these sketches will doubtless be regarded as his 
ablest production. The work has been, perhaps, more generally noticed with favor 
than any of its contemporaries. We have seen nothing said against it—and nothing 
could be said. Every American should be proud of such a publication ; and those who 
desire a great work, which is embellished with exquisite engravings, and will forever 
mark the middle of this century with a splendid monument to our great men, should 
possess this Gallery. 

Weare glad to see, that the publishers have made arrangements to send a finely 
bound copy of the Gallery to any part of the United States, whenever $15 are forwardee 
to them by mail, to their address, 205 Broadway, New-York. 

amcniaiaitic: 


CHANTICLEER, A THaNKsGIvinGc Story oF THE Peasopy Famity. Second Edition. 


J. 8. Redfield, New-York: 

When a writer makes a hit, one of the best evidences of the fact is, that every body 
is set wondering why he or somebody else did not do it before. It is the new version 
of the old story of Columbus making the egg stand, so often repeated in various forms, 
and to be repeated, we trust, many times to come; for invention, we would fain hope, 
is never to grow old and die. 7 

Here we have been reading Christmas books from our childhood, enjoying them, and 
regarding them as much component parts of the pleasures of that happy season as the 
Christmas greens of the churches, or the plum pudding of the tables. Yet, at Thanks- 
giving, so near a neighbor to holy father Christmas, no one has ever thought of tickling 
our mental as well as our physical palates. Thanks then to the anonymous gentleman, 
since anonymous he chooses to be, who has at last broken the egg for us ; who has dished 
Chanticleer in a book, as he has long since figured in propria persona, at the head of the 
family feast. Never was a better seasoning bestowed upon him than the author's 
sprightly wit and genial humor affords us. 

Chanticleer is of course astory of American life—of country life—of New-England 
life—to which we New-Yorkers are not to object, New-England being the unquestion 
able father-land of Thanksgiving. The author, however, by the happy device of as- 
sembling the scattered members of a numerous family round the home’s fireside of a 
sire, whose head is whitened by the cares, though his eye is bright with the remembered 
joys of a hundred winters, has succeeded in giving his work a truly national interest. 
We have representatives from.all parts of the wide domain of American soil, or Ameri- 
can enterprise. Thus we have the fine lady from the city, the broad-shouldered, hard- 
fisted farmer from Ohio, the hardy, sun-bronzed sea captain from his broad seas ; and 
last, not least in moping, the black cook, a representative of a humble, but not unim- 
portant class of our varied social constitution. After this'bill of fare, our readers will 
naturally expect a slice or two of the dainty we have commended to them, but we shall 
be compelled to refer them to the complete dish. 

a 
Tuer Artist’s Curomatic Hayp-Boox, being a Practical Treatise on Pigments; their 
properties and uses in painting, to which is added a few remarks on vehicles and 
varnishes. By John P. Ridner. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This is a most useful and reliable work on the nature and properties of colors. 
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Tue Wortp’s Proeress, a Dictionary -f Dates, with Tabular Views of General His- 
tory, and an Historical Chart. Edited by Geo. P. Putnam, Member of the American 
Ethnological Society ; of New-York Historical Society ; Honorary Member of Con- 
necticut Historical Society, etc. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


That an eminent publisher may also be a maker of admirable books, the present vo- 
lume affords decisive and agreeable evidence. It is an amplification, as the author in- 
forms us in his preface, of a Chronological Manual, compiled by himself, at the age of 
fifteen. This, w'th improvements and additions brought down to the present year, in- 
cluding contemporary tables, form a work of extraordinary utility, not only to the reader 
of history, but as a work of constant reference in every library. Almost every import- 
ant historical event is arranged in alphabetical order, with date, and short sketches of 
the facts. The obvious convenience of such a work will strike every one. 

——— 
Poems or Hore anv Action. By Mr. Oland Bourne. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


A collection of poems of much merit. 
————— 
Tue District Scnoot as rr was. By one who went toit. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 

This isa very pleasant narrative of a supposed school-boy, at a New-England District 
School, representing its operations in contrast with the more improved system of the 
present day. 

—_[——— 
Tae Mixistry or tHe Beautirut. By Henry James Slack, F. 8. 8. of the Middle 

Temple. A. Hart: (late Carey & Hart,) Philadelphia. 

This is a series of conversations of a most attractive and agreeable nature. 

ee 


Porutar Epucation: for the use of Parents and Teachers, and for Young Persons of 
both sexes, prepared and published in accordance with a resolution of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of Michigan. By Ira Mayhew, A. M. Harper Brothers, 
82 Cliff-street. 

This is a most able and elaborate treatise, embracing physical, moral, and intellectual 
education, with the proper training of the ‘five senses. It is the philosophy of the tfree- 
school system, and should be widely read. 

a 

Tue Apventures or Davin CopprrrigLp tHe Youncer. By Charles Dickens, with 
Illustrations by H. K. Browne. Lea, Blanchard & Co., Philadelphia. 

This is a very neat edition of this most popular work, called the last of Dickens’. It 
has five illustrations, and is sold at the low price of 374 cents. 

I 


Tue Two Broruers: or the Family that Lived in the First Society. A Novel. A. 
Hart: (late Carey & Hart,) Philadelphia. 
A very interesting work, complete in one volume, at 50 cents. 
—— a 
Tue Gattery or ItLustriovs Americans. New-York: published from Brady’s Gal- 
lery 
The eleventh number of this great national work is illustrated with an admirable 
portrait of W. E. Channing, the great America” genius. It affords another unmis- 
takable proof of D’Avignon’s unrivalled genius and masterly power as an artist. The 
brief letter-press sketch of the life and character of Mr. Channing, by C. Edwards Les- 
ter, scarcely covering two pages, affords one of the finest specimens of comprehensive 
biography that we have ever seen. It condenses many things in a few words; and 
that without sacrificing that graceful elegance of diction which characterizes the best 
efforts of the gifted editor. 
a 


Tue Parapisz Lost. By John Milton, with Notes Historical and Critical. Edited by 
Rev. James Robert Boyd, author, &c. Baker & Scribner, New-York. 


This greatest epic in the English language has been produced in an elegant and substan- 
tial style, by the Messrs. Baker & Scribner. A new edition was much wanted, and it 
has been supplied with taste and skill ata cheap rate, by this enterprising house. 
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Suaxspeare’s Dramatic Works, with Introductery Remarks and Notes, Original and 
Selected. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth numbers of this beautiful edition, comprising the 
“ Third Part of Henry VI.,” and “ Richard III.,” have been received. They contain 
fine engravings of “ Lady Grey” and ‘“ Lady Anne,” The letter-press is an elegant 
specimen of the typographic art. 
—— 


History or Propetiers and Steam Navication. With Biographical Sketches of the 
Early Inveritors. By Robert Mac Farlane, C. E. 12mo. pp. 144. New-York: 
George P. Putnam. 


The object of this history is to arrange and describe many of the devices which have 
been invented to propel vessels, in order to prevent ingenious men from wasting their 
time, talents, and money on such projects; and also to present an interesting history of 
steam navigation, especially so far as relates to the attempts of the early inventors in 
this department of mechanics, The author has evidently enjoyed unusual advantages 
for obtaining a familiar knowledge of the subject which he has undertaken to describe, 
and his book will be found worthy of perusal by all who feel any interest in steam 
navigation. 

—— 
A Peep at THE Pitcrims in 1636. A Tale of Olden Time. By Mrs. H. V. Cheney. 

Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 


To those who, in spite of the unpoetical character which many persons addicted to 
the romance of old world antiquities, must adhere to the early history of our country, 
cling with patriotic ardor to the story of early times in New-England, and sympathize 
with the sufferings of that stern iand of pilgrims, the story before us will prove one 
of a It introduces in its course most of the men whose names are household 
words. 

— 


Memorrs or tHe Lire anp Writincs or Dr. Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. By his son-in 
law, the Rev. William Hanna, LL. D. 3 vols. Harper Brothers. 


The life of Dr. Chalmers, one of those great men who stand out upon the page of the 
present century, is one of great interest, as well to the statesman and philosopher as to 
the mere member of his sect. He was one of those who by his authority and exam- 
ple gave direction toone of the great movements of the age, and which in times when 
the power of repression was stronger, would have raised him to the dignity of an hero of 
history. The present is the second volume of the Memoirs, and is produced in a beau- 
tiful style to accompany his posthumous works. 

a 
Manvat or tHe Fine Arts, Critical and Historical, with an Introduction. By D. 
Huntington. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


It is an unquestionable fact, thata taste for the fine rts has in the last few years re- 
ceived quite an impulse in the popular mind, and the attention of the young and fash- 
ionable has been more strongly directed to substantial accomplishments, than the mere 
frivolities, which require little labor and less thought. The work before us, well 
printed and handsomely bound, is well calculated to cater to this growing taste. It af- 
fords in small compass a vast deal of information in relation to painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, and music, the several masters, schools and styles, and is well calculated to 
excite the mind to further and more elaborate investigations in the direction of each 
divine art. It isa work necessary to every young person. 


I 


Aseorr’s Historizs. Tue History of Mapame Rotanp. By Jobn 8S. A. Abboit. 
Harper Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 


The fate of Madame Roland, the wife of the Girondist minister of the French revolu- 
tion, has always excited the sympathy of the public mind. Her sex naturally and just- 
ly induced those sympathies, and also cast a semblance of importance over her political 
actions which otherwise they did not merit. Her story nevertheless involves the most 
important and instructive portion of the revolution. It was at that turning point that 
true republicans ran into destructive licentiousness, which by trampling upon the rights 
of others in the name of liberty, resulted in the most fearful despotism, and by reaction 
destroyed the hope of republicanism in France. It is a story which should be well 
studied with us, when similar dangers loom up in our political future. 
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BEranGEr: two hundred of his Lyrical Poems. Done into English verse. By William 
Young. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


The great lyrical poet of France, is comparatively but little known in this country, 
far less so tiian he should be, or than ue will become through this volume of transla- 
tions by Mr. Young. That gentleman, who since some two or three years has been favo- 
rably known to the English public in America, as the editor of the “Albion,” having 
succeeded Dr. Bartlett in its proprietorship, put forth in London a volume of these 
translations. With some of those our readers are familiar, they having appeared in the 
Review. The high merit of the translationsis indisputable, but Mr. Young seems more 
than ordinarily impressed with that bigotry of:nationality so peculiar to our English 
friends, and we cannot but apply to hir ‘a that respect the remark which his preface 
affords in relation to some passages o! uthor. ‘*The ultra squeamish censors, who 
pounce upon every objectionable thougu or phrase in pages of surpassing merit, remind 
us of those poor-hearted travellers who speud days amidst the sublimest and most love- 
ly scenery, and yet can but concentrate their attention on the mud that has gathered on 
their boots.” We trust that, however strong may be the attachments which the trans- 
lator expresses for the “ monarchical institutions of his native land,” time and the pro- 
longed exercise of his vocation as journalist in a republican country, may soften his stern 
toryism and inspire him with sympathy for the doctrines of those who, with Beranger, 
appreciatc the advantages of popular government, 


—$—— 


Tue Diosma: A Perennial. By Miss M. H. Gould. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston 


The title of this book of poems is the name of a shrub sacred among the an- 
cients. Miss Gould has adopted it to represent her collection of poems, of which 
many are of her own production, now first published. These retain all that playfulness 
of the fancy for wkich Miss Gould is as remarkable as was Mrs. Osgood. It is a sea- 
sonable publication. Sold in New-York by Dewitt & Davenport, Tribune buildings. 


I 


Marston or Dunoran: A Tale. Office of the Little Age. Littell & Co. Dewitt 
& Davenport, New-York. 


An interesting and well printed work. 


ee 
Axton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An autobiography. Harper Brothers, New-York. 


This is one of the class of novels which has come up in the wake of Thackeray, 
Dickens and others, who have formed a school descriptive of existing society, its grades 
and characteristics, and it possesses much interest, but highly wrought and trashy in 
its general tone. 

— a 


Tue LeatuHer Stocxine Tatzs. By J. Fennimore Cooper. 


Tue Pioneers: or the Sources of the Susquehanna, a descriptive tale. By the author 
of “ The Deerslayer,” &c. Complete in one volume, with Introductory Notes by the 
author. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


The great success which attends this great standard edition of Cooper’s works now in 
ceurse of publication by Mr. Putnam, is known to the public. The Pioneer, which 
forms the fourth of the series, was published in 1823, and with great success, although 
probably in the growth of public demand the present edition may prove larger than 
any that has preceded it. The scene of the work is that of the author’s early youth, and 
is described with great fidelity and interest. 


———— 


Tue Farmer’s Guive to Scientific and Practical Agriculture; detailing the Labors of the 
Farmer in all their Variety, and Adapting them to all Seasons of the Year. By Henry 
Sreruens, F. R. 8. E., assisted by Joun Norton. Part 10. New-York, Leonard 
Scott & Co. 


This work, which is now issued in a series of parts, abounds in fact and information 
relating to the practical details of agriculture. Such is the abundance and fulness of its 
suggestions, that while no individual could find time to execute the whole, yet all can 
derive information and advantage from them. When completed, it will contain all the 
leading information, both scientific and practical, which we possess on agriculture. 
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OURSELVES. 


Durineé the past six months, Mr. Tueopore Aveustus Foster, connected 
with this Review, has made a tour of the Southern and Northern sections of 
the States, calling personally upon all the leading democrats of each locality. 
in every quarter he has, without exception, met with a warm-hearted and yen- 
erous response to the claims of this work upon the great Democratic Party, as 
the national exponent of those great principles for which it has ever contended. 
The confidence reposed in the course of the Review is expressed in the fol- 
lowing paper, signed by more than two thousand democrats, of all sections. 
We append a portion of the names in this number, to be continued in succes- 
sive numbers, with the additional names furnished by Mr. Foster, now on his 
Western trip. 

We, the undersigned, subscribers to the United States Magazine and Demo- 
cratic Review, feel deeply interested in its success, and recommend it to all our 
democratic friends. Its primary objects are to advocate and disseminate true 
Democracy, (such as was taught by Jefferson and Jackson,) and we feel confi- 
dent, that such being the character of the work, all true democrats will 
feel the same interest that we do in the promulgation of those principles, and 
will be found to contribute to its support and development. We feel a national 
pride as well as duty in liberally supporting the only organ of the National 
Democratic Party in this great republican country ; and we are confident in 
assuring our friends, that if ‘they will do their duty, that the editor and pro- 
prietors will make this organ, both as a lite rary and political Magazine, equal, 
if not superior, to any work published in this country or Europe. We would 
further add, that their general canvassing agent, Mr. Turopore A. Foster, is 
now on his Southern and Western tour, and we earnestly recommend all good 
democrats to avail themselves of the present opportunity of enrolling their 
names on the books of the Democratic Review. 


TWO THOUSAND NAMES CONTINUED: 


John Greenleaf, Columbus, Ohio. James Cole, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
M. R. Dunlap, do. Samue! Smith, Mayor, do. 

W. R. Dunlap, New Castle, Pa. Peter Bergen, do. 
Thedore Martine, New-York City. | A. Barmore, New-York City. 
William J. Peck, do. John Coverdill, Spring field, Ohio, 
Alexander M. Alling, do. Thomas ell, Urbana, 
John M. Genin, do. Jobn A. Corvin, do. 
Thomas H. Farren, do. 2 imes Taylor, do. 
Garrett H. Stryker, do. Elias Plame, Troy, N. Y. 
Robert J. Dillon, do. Amos Pilsbury, Albany, 
Francis B. Cutting, do. John McKnight, do. 
Thomas Gilmartin, do. 8. W. Bowman, South Adams, 
Frederick C. Havemeyer, do. Thomas 8. Henry, New-York City. 
William C. H. Wardell, do. Coleman & Houghton, Aberdeen, Miss. 
John Dixon, do. A. M. Bennett, — La Grange, Geo. 
William H. Ellis, Midway, Mo. J. F. Trowbridge, Syracuse, N. Y. 
J. H. Brower, Brooklyn, N. Y. | J. M. Jacobs, do. 
James P. Knapp, Dresden, Tenn. Josiah Brintoall, do. 

John A. Lott, Brooklyn, N. Y. J. W. Barber, do. 

A. G. Stevens, do. H. Baldwin, do. 
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William Green, 
W. W. Teal, 


W. D. Burnet, do. 
George W. Herrick, do. 
8. W. Caldwell, do. 
Silas Titus, do. 
R. J. Eaton, do. 
W. W. Brewster, do. 
Lewis J. Gillett, do. 
H. L, Denmore, do. 
Joseph J. Bradley, do. 
J. M. Devean, do. 
Perry Burdick, do. 
Robert H. Tyler, Fulton, 
G. P. Kenyon, do. 
Willard Johnson, do. 
Seth Burton, do. 
8. N. Kenyon, do. 
Peter H. Keller, do. 
R. C. 8. Kenyon, do. 
James D. Lasher, do. 
W. H. Pratt, Utica, 
G. A. Kennedy, Marcellus, 
W.H. Jewell, Skaneatelas, 
Daniel I. Jones, Baldwinsville, 
Nathaniel Peck, Salina, 
J. B. Butler, Pompey Hill, 
H. D. Dennison, De Witt, 
William Lewis, Jr. Oswego, 
George W. Rathbone, do. 
E. C. Bancroft, do. 
A. J. Allen, do. 
T.C. Mills, do. 
George 8. Weeks, do. 
W. H. Sigourney, Watertown, 
C. K. Weskett, do. 
R. Bettis, Camden, 
D. Harmon, Jr. Oswego, 
Delve De Wolf, do. 
Edwin Allen, do. 
Morris Bennett, do. 
J. Bentley, do, 
J.C. Dunn, Sacketts Harbor, 
Samuel Boyden, do. 
H. N. Tracy, do. 
Bradley Griffin, do. 
O. V. Brainard, Watertown, 
Isaac Munson, do. 
James Sterling, Slerlingville, 
J. T. Starbuck, Watertown, 
O. Llungerford, do. 
Hon. F. W. Hubbard, do. 
J. Moore, Jr. do. 
D. H. Dodge, Sacketis Harbor, 
V. A. Perkins. Watertown, 
Farnham & Bulton, do. 
P. Munday, do. 
W. A. Loomis do. 
Buck & Jackson, do. 
H. T. Noyes, Pulaski, 
N. M. Wardell, do. 
R. L. Ingersoll, do. 
George W. Peckham, do. 
W. B. Storm, Camden, 


D. 8. & 8. P. Geer, 


Syracuse, 
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Rpronae Th Y.| William L. Palmer, 


O. O. Shumway, 
Francis B. Stryker, 
Charles A. on Zandt, 
John W. Lawrence, 
Andrew Clark, 
Logan McKnight, 
James W.Townsend, 
Dr. Wm. C. Parker, 
Lewis Francis, 

Cyrus H. Loutrell, 


| A. L. Wheeler, 


George Loveland, 
George Bradner, 
John McKeon, 
Cyrus Lawton, 
Edward C. West, 
Frederick A. Coe, 
Philip Milspaugh, 
H. 8S. Sadd, 
William M. Tweed, 
A. A. Denman, 

A. Brown, 

S. Kip, 

Chauncey Shaffer, 
William Story, 

Ray Tompkins, 
Peter White, 

Knox Ins. Company, 
John Dougherty, 
James T. Brady, 

D. B. Taylor, 

L. B. Shepherd, 

M. N. Quackenbos, 
John W. Avery, 
George Miller, 
Charles O’Connor, 
William H. Leonard, 
William B. Lawrence, 
E. C. Ferris, 
William Van Wyck, 
8. S. Broad, 
William 8. Ridabock, 
R. A. Gaines, 

John A. Bogart, 
Joseph L. Palmer, 
J. F. Mitchell, 

Dr. Rock well, 

D. J. Sammis, 
Florence McCarthy, 
Garrett Dyckman, 
John Sniffen, Jr. 

B. Purdy, 

N. Brown, 

R. McDougall, 
John Stephenson, 
Amos T. Hatfield, 
John B. Briggs, 
Thomas Woodman, 
Isaac O. Thorp, 

M. N. Giles, 

James R. Greig, 
James J. Rosevelt, 
Gilbert Dean, 

John 8. Strang, 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Fulton, 
Brooklyn, 

do. 
New-York City. 


do. 


New-Orleans, La. 


Altica, Ind. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


New- York City. 

do. 
Plymouth, Ind. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Joliet, lils. 
New-York City. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 
Vincennes, Ind. 
New-York City. 

0. 

do. 

do. 
Nyack, N: ¥. 
New-York City. 
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James Del Vecchio, 
Joseph Monk, 

. J. B. Stearns, 

John P. Ridner, 

G. W. Austen, 
James Dalton, 

8. C. Tilley, 
Loring Brooks, 
Joseph Lee, 


Stephen 8. Skidmore, 


William Keiller, 
Lewis Reynolds, 
Samuel Waldrove, 
T. Wilmurt. 
Charles Sanford, 
Dr. Wm. Steward, 
Jones & Bowie, 
William Foi, 
E.G. Huston, 

A. O. H. Glidden, 
T. Stewart, 

John H. Gibbs, 
Elias Mills, 

J. B. Webb, 

H. S. Strickland, 
Joseph Allen, 

E. Baker, 

Charles Stickney, 
Abraham Van Ness, 
C. Francis, 

John Mason, 
George Logan, 
Samuel Rosevelt, 
George W. Isaacs, 
G. J. Bogert, 
Moses Devoe, 
Joseph Mosier, 

S. Van Wart, 
Henry Kaser, 
Calvin Condit, 

J. A. Rosevelt, 

T. B. Hulse, 
Orrin House, 

B. C. Thayer, 


Charles Church, 
Dr. Hasbrouck, 
Mr. Vallean, 

C. A. Peverly, 

G. A. Conover, 
John B. Spafford, 


Stephen Burkhalter, 
William P. O’Hearn, 


Isaac A. Storms, 
E. Dupree & Co. 


Minard Van Schaick, 


Henry J. Allen, 
Thomas Carnly, 
Gilmore & Drew, 
L. Tower, 

John P. Bellinger. 
William Atkinson, 


Emery, Stetson & Co. 


J. W. Bradbury, 
Samuel Swazey, 





New-York City. | John Mills, 


do. 

do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 

Buckram, N. Y. 


South Worcester, 


Talledega, Ala. 

Newbern, N. C. 

Fayette, Miss. 

Powellsville, Ohio. 

Mobile, Ala. 
Gaston, 

New-York City. 

do. 


do, 
do. 
do. 


Circleville, Ohio. 


Sandusky Creek, N. Y. | 
Saratoga Springs, 
H. O. 8. McCullough, 


New-York City. | 
do. 
do; 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


Oswego, N. Y. 


Mohawk, 


North Anson, Me. 


Bangor, 
Augusta, 


Haverhill, N. H. 


| N. H. Gould, 
| Hezekiah Allen, 
| H. C. Gatherton, 


| J. Hickox, 
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Spring field, Mass. 
Broad Brook, P. O., Ct. 
Newtown, 
A., Fort Trumbull, Ca. 
Newport, R. I. 
8. P. Slocum, do. 
Providence, 
Brunswick, Me. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Washington, Ct. 


M. L. Fisk, 
David Sandford, 
Lt. R.H.Smith, U.S 


N. 8S. Cleveland, 


Ralph Haskins, 


Cornelius Allen, do. 
| W. 8. Burgess, Providence, R. I. 
,enjamin A. Cowell, do. 


Robert Given, 
John Foster, 


Brunswick, Me. 
Keene, N. H. 
Lucius Crocker, Lee, Mass. 
D. 8. Clapp, Salisbury, Ct. 
PD. S. Warner, do. 
R. M. Todd, Calais, Me. 
8. W. Fuller, Claremont, N. H. 
Wesleyan, R.R. Society, Wilbraham, Mass. 
T. B. Wheeler, Southbury, Ct. 
S. R. Keyes, Putney, Vt. 
| 8. S. Marble, Deerfield, Me. 
| Lot Adelphi, ® N. Hampton, N. H. 
| John Kettell, Boston, Mass. 
| Mrs. Rebecca Stetson, d 
William Fielding, 
lp. WwW ilson, Thomaston, Me. 
L. 8S. Morse, Limerick, Me. 
| Mi ij. E.Q. Fellows, Centre Sandwich, N.H. 
| Col. Joseph Wentworth, do. 
| Gen. Daniel Hoyt, do. 
Post-Master, Conway, Mass. 
James C. Daniels, Killingsly, Ct. 
iH. ba Wiscassett, Me. 
. Clark, do. 
fs a John Riley, Dover, N. H. 
Miss Lucy A. Davis, Sekonk, Mass. 
| Marshall Cutting, Waltham, 
BE. B. Belden, New Boston, 
| William F. Taylor, Danbury, Ct. 
| John Hogden, Houlton, Me. 
Nelson Henin, do. 
Horace Metcalf, North Charlestown, N.H. 
| N. G. Norcross, Lowell, Mass. 
| M. A. Starkey, Essex, Ct. 
iidredge Gerry, Waterford, Me. 
William H. Weld, Weston, Mass. 
Mrs. Alepheus Bigelow, do. 
Charles Hoit, Darien Depot, Ct. 
Cherles Reed, Montpelier, Vt. 


0. 
Middletown, Ct. 


| Sears Loveland, do. 
: “Marston, do. 
3 B. Peck, do. 


J. W. Bowman, 
| Henry G. Gould, 


South Adams, Mass. 
Litchfield, Ci 


Hon. Daniel Cobh, Strafford, Vt, 


Junior Bar Club, Burlington, 
E.C. Englesby, do. 
A. Peck, do. 
D. C. Butler, St. Albans, 
E. Reed, Montaibin, 


H. J. Miner, 


Utica, N. Y. 
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John G. Webb, 

R. H. Corbett, 
Hiram Palmer, 

J. B. Wilbur, 

R. E. Fenton, 

Cyrus D. Angel, 

L. Averill, 

H. P. Whallon, 
William Peacock, 

W. W. Hawkins, 

O. Morrison, 

Samuel G. Hathaway, 
S. De Witt Beals, 
Charles A. Stevens, 
J. H. Monroe, 

Peter Horr, 

J.C. Schenck, 
Charles W. Pearsall, 
W. A. Mitchell, 

8. Sylvester, 

F. Segur, 

Ira Godfrey, 

E. Litchfield, 
Franklin Elmer, 

R. H. Selden, 

Rev. George W. Gage, 
James H. Cork, 
Daniel D. Sill, 
Sacia & Michell, 
David Spraker, 

N. Dayton, 

R. H. Boughton, 
Henry Reed, 

B. Becker, 

A. Debaum, 

L. C. Parker, 

N. Y. Case, 
Thomas G. Alvord, 
W. F. Graves, 
John R. Robertson, 
W. Townsend, 
Charles Borland, 
W. F. Van Amringe, 
Dialectic Society, 
Samuel Fowler, 
James Belknap, 

H. N. Wright, 
Ellery Cory, 
Thomas McIntosh, Jr. 
Margaret Adrian, 
Dr. Wm. Steward, 
Dr. R. 8. Allen, 
B. C. Thayer, 
Seymour Chase, 
Isaac L. Case, 
Thomas Lawyer, 
J. L. Russell, 

Dr. Sylvester, 

C. A. Parker, 
Asa Snyder, 

A, Church, 
Samuel W. Reeves, 
Smith Forman, 

J. P. Schoonmaker, 
D. K. Billings, 
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Utica, N. Y.| M. Schott, 


Binghamton, 
Gowanda, 

do. 
Fewsburg, 
Hanover, 
Irving, 
Mayville, 

do. 

do 


Foresiville, 


Elmira, 
Greene, 

do. 
Carthage, 
Watertown, 
Manhassett, 

do. 

do. 
Copenhagen, 
Turin, 
Lima, 
Cazenovia, 
Peru, 
Clarkson, 
ort Plains, 


Palatine Bridge, 
North Argyle, 


Canajoharie, 
do. 
Lockport, 
Lewiston, 
Yonkers, 
Fonda, 
Clarkstown, 
Baldwinsville, 
Marcellus, 
Salina, 
Jordan, 
Geneva, 


Monroe Works, 


Montgomery, 
do. 


West Point, 
Port Jervis, 
Newburgh, 
Pulaski, 
Cooperstown, 
0. 
Jamaica, 


South Worcester, 
en . 
Saratoga Springs, 


do. 
Ballston Spa, 

do. 
Lawyersville, 
Canton, 
Norfolk, 
Gouverneur, 
Kysinck, 
Urbana, 
Sag Harbor, 
Nicholls, 
Barton, 
Knozville, 


| William Greer, 

| Albert Harris, 

H. R. Wing, 

Hon. H. Rogers, 
John Fisher, 

A. H. Lockwood, 
William Paulding, 
Joseph Schureman, 
J. R. Doolittle, 

W. H. Parker, 

A. Hall, 

Charles Sanford, 
Peter Adriance, 

| W. W. Eastman, 
Charles Turner, 

H. H. Everest, 
John H: Reynolds, 


Henry E. Miller, 
A, Coates, 

D. D. Aiken, 

A. J. Aiken, 

| Miss Harriet Smith, 
| Zadock Pratt, 

| M. Watson, 

| Hon. N. 8. Benton, 
John P. Bellinger, 
W. W. Woodworth, 





| George Van Santvoord, 





Malden, N. Y. 

Glenn's Falis, 

do. 

do. 
Port Edward, 
White Plains, 
Poundridge, 
Tarrytown, 
New Rochelle, 
Warsaw, 
Whitehall, 

do. 
Buckram, 
Adriance P. O. 
Roslyn, 


Schuyler’s Falls, 


do. 
Kinderhook, 

do. 
Hudson, 
Truxton, P. O: 


Quaker Hill, 


do. 
Le Roy, 
Prattsville, 
Catskill, 
Little Falls, 
Rockton, 
Mohawk, 


| Thos, D. Gardner, Farmer's Hill, P.O. 


| Young Men’s Association, 


| Charles Daniels, 
| David E. Evans, 
| H. J. Redfield, 
| E. C. Dibble, 
| J. K. Paulding, 
Dr. A; Hopper, 
Hon. G. D. Wall, 
| G. Sykes, 
James F. Whittaker, 
John A. Stearns, 
Capt. J. A. Mickell, 
John R. Thompson, 
J. G. Dunn, M. D. 
Charles Moore, 
J.C. Potts, 
State Library, 
Hon. P. D. Vroom, 
J. W. Fountain, 
G. 8. Smock, 
John R. Barricklo, 
| John 8. Hager, 
| George Nicholl, 
| John A. 8. Crater, 
| F. T. Brimley, 
| J. A. Nichols, 
| L. C. Paine, 
| James C. Cannon, 
A. Agnew, 
James Nelson, 
Prithosophian Society, 
| Peter Spader, 
| Dennis Mawley, 
| E. B. D. Ogden, 
| John Hopper, 





Buffalo, 
do. 
Batavia, 
do. 
do. 
Hyde Park, 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Burlington, 
Wrightstown, 


Mall Hill P. O. 


Elizabethtown, 
Camden, 
Princeton, 

do. 
T'renion, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Middletown Point, 


do. 
Freehold, 
Morristown, 
do. 
Mercer P: O. 
Perth Amboy, 
do. 
do, 


New-Brunswick, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Woodbridge, 
Paterson, 

do, 

















